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Plain Facts on Sex. 


Christ said the world wou.u be in the la*t day* as it was in the days of 
Noah and nl Lot. Does the world need THh TRUTH on this subject 
to-day. when many false theories are being published and sold even by 
so-called Chiistians ? Every person married or marriageable should have Dr. Kellogg's 20th Century Plain Fa<.ts f or Old and 
VaiinxoJ Put it Stjvs.' t<)03 edition revised, enlarged, reset, com pages. 350 illustrations ; the largest, latest, best work in the 
wo 1 Id on this theme of vital importance, especially to pa ents. The time has corn • when the proper treatment of this subject is 
vulgar only with the vulgar. Evety phase of it considered scientifically and morally, in *' Plain Facts.” 

Mrs. E G. White says to canvassers in Review and Herald of June 22, uja\: "Explain how important it is for every 
family to understand the SCIENCE OF LIFE. It Is our part to co-operate w ith tiod, caring wisely for all our faculties and 
organs. The proper care of the body is a great responsibility, and requires an intelligent knowledge of its parts. God is dis¬ 
honored when, for the gratification of appetite and passion, man misuses the machinery of the bodv, so that it does its work 
feebly and with difficulty Tell them that the books you have for sale give much valuable instruction regarding health, and that 
by practicing this instruction. much suffering and aUo much of the mouev spent in paying doctors bills, will be saved.” 

" PLAIN FACTS FOR OLD AND YOUNG : OR THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN LIFE." is the title of the 1901 enlarged 
and illustrated edition of on* of the most needed books in the wcrld. Beautiful prospectus with full instructions and territory, 
only 85 cts. Agents are clearing 825 to $85 a week on " Plain Facts." New and easy method of introducing it. All doors open. 
Work your township. If your tract society “does not handle it," write to F. E. Belden. Manager Health and Purity Library. 
Battle Creek, Mich., and he will supply books to you at 60 per cent discount, just what he gives tract societies who DO handle 
it, in which case work for them. Present truth is always * regular." whether published by an individual or a corporation 
Best reports; Kansas man. $149.so last week; Colorado, two men. $760.00 in seventeen days; retail sales. Iowa. Nebraska. 
Kentucky. Washington, etc., have made similar rec irds. mostly among farmers; the first work ever done in country on *' Plain 
Facts." Present truth sells. Try it. A clear field, an important snbiect, a great author, a handsome hook, a new method. 


“DARK AGES AND DARK DAY” 

CHART 

This folding cloth wall chart is four feet long; and three 
feet wide, for use in lecture halls, schools, churches, and 
home Bible study. 

The handle of the sword diagram shows the early " falling 
away” from Christianity and the Sabbath. The blade spans 
the 1260 years of papal supremacy. The *’ Reformation" 
pace outlines God's work under the early Reformers and the 
rising Protestant denominations, each one of which brought to 
light some old truth long buried amid the superstition of the 
Dark Ages, The "shortened ” days of tribulation are shown 
by the upward turn and blamed edge at the end of the cruel 
knife of papal Church and State union : and the at tow locates 
the dark day (1720) ‘‘immediately after the tribulation." or 
last public burning of a heretic, in t“79. The diagram of the 
planets on May to. 1780, and also the positions necessary had 
an eclipse occurred then, prove that "the dark day” was 
supernatural, as declared by science and history. 

" Every minister. Bible worker, teacher, and church elder 
will find it very helpful when explaining any one of the several 
important truths which it outlines." - G. C. Tenney. 

"I shall use it in my public meetings. It is plain and 
forcible.” — Luther Warren, 

"Church school teachers. Sabbath-school teachers and 
superintendents will find that it makcs*teaching easier, because 
thereby the facts are more easily remembered by the student 
- two important points in educating.” Prof. J. G. I.amsnn, 
Principal of Battle Creek Industrial Academy, and Sabbath- 
school Superintendent. 

The "Signs of the Times" says of this chart : ' A great 
help in Bible teaching. It will be sent with Belden's booklet, 
‘At the Door,' containing 50 illustrations, for *X) cents, post¬ 
paid. ‘ At the Door' explains the chart." 

Order of the designer and publisher, F. E. Belden. 

Battle Creek, filch. 


GOOD-NIGHT; not Good-Bye. 

A SYMPATHETIC IJUET WITH STRONG, HOPEFUL 
CHORUS, SUITABLE FOR PARTING OCCASIONS. 
Written and composed by F. E. Belden on the 
death of Mrs E. R. Palmer, and sung at her 
funeral and at the memorial services for Uriah 
Smith. Printed by request. 

1. When we kiss our darlings 

At evening, and say Good-night, 

Do we trust and leave them 

With God till morning light ? 

Or with faithless weeping 
Mourn their peaceful sleeping ? 

No! Nc: 

They are in God's keeping. 

Till dawning of morning 
Good-night. 

A musical gem for soprano and alto or tenor 
and alto, quartet chorus. Sheet form, post-paid, 
30 $1 for five copies, sufficient for quartet 

and instrument. 

“ BLESSED are the Dead, 

that *Die in the Lord , henceforth 

AN EASY AND EFFECTIVE ANTHEM FOR FUNERAL 
OCCASIONS, WITH SHORT SOLOS AND DUETS. 
Composed by F. E. Belden on the death of his 
lifelong friend, Uriah Smith, ai.d sung at his 
funeral by Mrs. Dr. Dunlap, Mrs. Dr. Thoma¬ 
son, Prof. Edwin Barnes and F. E. Belden. 
Published by request of friends. 

A composition of practical merit. artistic, yet easily ren¬ 
dered, uniting several Scripture passages full of Gospel hope 
and consolation The title page presents a large eng aving 
from the best of the many life photographs of this truly great 
Christian author and teacher now at rest. 

Sheet music, 30 cts., post-paid, or $1 for five 
copies for voices and instrument. 

Published by the Composer, Battle Creek, Mich. 


MYSTERIES OF MORMONISM 

And Gospel Mysteries Illustrated and Compared defining the relation of marriage and polygamy to true civil and religious lib¬ 
el ty. An exposure of the Mormon counterfeit of the c losing gospel message, fully illustrated. Contains up to-date mutter front 
Rev. Josiah Strong on Political Aspects of Mortnouism; also valuable pointers Bom Rev. R. S. McNtece Ur years in Utah 1 ; 
Rev .IX J. Me Millan (to years in Utah); Rev. Win. R. Campbell (12 years in Utah); A. T. Shroeder: and Richard Wake, cor. 
sec. *'Gentile Bureau of Information; with Ten Reason- Why Christians Cannot Fellowship the Mormon Church," passed by 
the Presbyterian and Congregational and Baptist associations of Utah ; also sworn testimony of witnesses before U. S. District 
Court on blood atonement, polygamy, and the priesthood > aim to unite Church and Stale, showing the evils of religions zealots 
contioling the civil power; also essence of Smoot investigation at Washington and Salt Lake City. Makes plain the TRUF; 
"latter day” gospel and true^ religious liberty compared with modern COUNTERFEITS. Marriage and the Sabbath are 
God-given institutions, from Eden. Mormons sav to the State, Hands off our conscience ! Sabbatarians say the same. What 
difference? Beautifully illustrated, 25 cts.; ten for Sr. 50; 20 at half price, $2.50. Sells quick While Mormon error is being 
studied by all the world in the Government investigation. NOW is the time to put the TRUTH in the place of error. It has cost 
millions to get the world's attention on this subject. Shall it be in vain for truth ? Order of the author and publisher, F. E. 
Belden, Hattie Creek. Mich. Special terms to general agents. Orders filled booh as the Government investiration ends at Salt 
Latte City, expected this month. 
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THE DEFORMITIES PRODUCED BY THE CONVEN¬ 
TIONAL DRESS OF WOMEN 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


T HERE are probably few intelligent 
women nowadays who are not per¬ 
fectly well aware of the fact that tight 
dressing is harmful; and yet nearly all 
women continue to bow their heads 
meekly to the dictates of Dame Fashion, 
conforming to conventional practices, 
the baneful effects of which the medical 
profession have been exposing for the 
past quarter of a century. Indeed, more 
than a hundred years ago the medical 
profession began to cry out against the 
evils of waist constriction, pointing out 
the irreparable injury which is done, not 
only to the organs brought immediately 
under pressure, but to the body as a 
whole. Clothing the body with a rigid 
garment, such as the corset, suppresses 
the proper development of the muscles 
of the trunk. The consequence is that 
there are to be found in civilized lands 
but few mature women who do not ex¬ 
hibit very marked evidences of arrested 
development or of physical decay in the 
form of the trunk and the feebleness of 
the muscles of the back and abdomen. 
The illustration on the next page (Figs, 
a and b) clearly shows the marked con¬ 
trast between the figure of a woman 
whose body has been weakened and 
deformed by improper dress and that 
of a well-developed woman. 

Some years ago the writer, by re¬ 
quest, made an address before a medi¬ 


cal society, the subject of which was 
“The Influence of Dress in Producing 
the Physical Decadence of American 
Women.” The facts then presented 
have since been confirmed in many 
thousands of cases, and hence may be 
reiterated with emphasis. The follow¬ 
ing quotations are selected from this 
address: — 

If, in answer to the question why the 
civilized woman of to-day has a smaller 
waist than the beautiful women of 
ancient Greece, whose figures furnished 
models for the sculptors whose master¬ 
pieces modern artists have sought in 
vain to equal, it is said that the change 
observable is a product of evolution, or 
a result of civilization, may we not per¬ 
tinently enquire why a similar change 
is not to bC found in the modern man ? 

Why does the civilized woman re¬ 
quire a smaller waist than the civilized 
man? Certainly no physiological rea¬ 
son can be given, and well-known ana¬ 
tomical facts suggest that if there is 
any natural difference in proportion, 
woman requires a larger waist than 
man. She has a larger liver in propor¬ 
tion to her size and weight than man, 
and the exigencies of motherhood re¬ 
quire provision for an increase in waist 
capacity to which man is not subject. 

Still another question of interest 
arises from the fact, to which almost 
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every woman can testify, that the waist 
of the average woman accustomed to 
constriction from clothing, increases in 
measure when¬ 
ever it has an 
opportunity for 
development, as 
when the com¬ 
mon mode of 
dress is ex¬ 
changed for a 
more healthful 
one, or ordinary 
clothing laid 
aside for a few 
weeks, as dur¬ 
ing confinement 
to the bed from 
illness. I have 
shown by care¬ 
ful measure¬ 
ments in some 
hundreds of 
cases that the 
waist of an 
adult woman 
increases within 
a few months, 
under the influ¬ 
ence of proper 
clothing and 
proper exer¬ 
cise, from one 
or two to six or 
seven inches. 

Let me call 
your attention 
more directly to 
some of the im¬ 
portant particu¬ 
lars in which the 
ordinary mode corset-deformed figure 

of dress among 

civilized women, especially constriction 
of the waist, results in physical injury. 
The chief of these are: — 

1. Downward displacement of all the 


abdominal and pelvic organs, and nu¬ 
merous functional and organic diseases 
growing out of this disturbance of the 
static relation 
of these organs. 

2. Lack of 
development 
of the muscles 
of the trunk, 
which, by long 
compression 
and disuse, to 
a very large 
degree lose 
their functional 
activity, result¬ 
ing in relaxa¬ 
tion of the ab¬ 
dominal walls, 
weakness of the 
muscles of the 
back, general 
physical feeble- 
-- ness, and de- 
struction of the 
natural curves 
of the body 
(which are not 
only necessary 
for health, but 
also essential 
to physical 
grace and 
beauty), and 
the develop¬ 
ment of many 
bodily deformi- 
ties, such a s 
drooping shoul¬ 
ders, flat or hol- 
1 o w chest, 

WELL-FORMED FIGURE Slinken CpigUS- 

t riu m, and 

various forms of spinal curvature. 

3. An ungraceful and unnatural car¬ 
riage of the body, in sitting, standing, 
and walking. 
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4. An abnormal mode of respiration. 

Compression of the waist necessarily 
involves displacement of the organs oc¬ 
cupying this portion of the trunk. The 
unyielding character of the chest walls 
and the resistance of the diaphragm 
prevent any considerable displacement 
in an upward direction. Consequently, 
the necessary result of waist compres¬ 
sion, either by the corset or by tight 
bands, is, that the liver, stomach, bowels, 
and other organs occupying this zone of 
the body are carried downward. The 
same compressing force which dimin¬ 
ishes the circumference of the body at 
the waist, interferes with the normal 
activity and development of the muscles 
that form the anterior wall of the lower 
trunk, so that they offer little resistance 
to the displacing force applied at the 
waist. 

Nature has placed each internal or¬ 
gan in the position in which it can do 
its work most easily and efficiently; 
and the studies of the results of vis¬ 
ceral displacement which have been 
made by eminent scientific physicians, 
have shown that to morbid conditions 
of this sort may be fairly attributable 
the most serious, and not infrequently 
the most obstinate disturbances of some 
of the most important vital functions, 
and through them of all the other func. 

tions of the 
body. 

The ques¬ 
tion may arise 
whether we 
are treating 
the subject 
fairly in charg¬ 
ing upon er¬ 
rors in dress 
so great and so 
serious modifi¬ 
cations of the 

INSIDE VIEW OF A COHSET*DEFORMED hUOian fOI*m , 



and whether these visceral displace¬ 
ments are not to be found in men as 
well as in women. In order to place 
this subject upon a rational basis I 
made a careful examination respecting 
the position of the stomach, liver, and 
bowels in 50 working men and 71 work¬ 
ing women, all of whom were in ordi¬ 
nary health. 

In the 71 women examined, prolapsus 
of the stomach and bowels was found 
in 56 cases. In 19 of these cases the 
right kidney was prolapsed, and in one 
case both kidneys. The 15 cases 
in which the stomach and bowels were 
not prolapsed were all persons under 
twenty-four years of age. It is notice¬ 
able that in a number of cases in which 
corsets had never been worn, tight 
waistbands had produced very exten¬ 
sive displacements of the stomach, 
bowels, and kidney. 

In the 50 men I found only six in 
whom the stomach and bowels could 
be said to be prolapsed. In only three 
was the degree of prolapse anything at 
all comparable with that observed in the 
women, and in these three it was found 
on enquiring that a belt or something 
equivalent had been worn. By com¬ 
parison, we see that the relative fre¬ 
quency of visceral prolapse was 12 per 
cent of the men, 
and 80 per cent 
of the women. 

In conse¬ 
quence of the 
weakening of 
the muscles that 
support the 
trunk, and es¬ 
pecially weak¬ 
ness of the 
wai st muscles, 
a n ungraceful 
and unnatural 

INSIDE VIEW OF A HEALTHY 

carriage of the figure 
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ARAUIC GIRLS IK COSTUME 

body appears, not only in walking and 
standing, but in sitting. The weak- 
waisted woman is comfortable only 
when sitting in a rocking or easy 
chair. In sitting, the muscles of the 
trunk are completely relaxed, causing 
prolapse of the waist and protrusion 
of the lower abdomen by the depres¬ 
sion at the waist occasioned by the 
compression of the ribs. 

Such persons, in standing, assume a 
great variety of awkward and unhealth¬ 
ful positions. The most common faults 
are dropping the shoulders, projecting 
the chin, hips too far forward, weight 
resting upon the heels or upon one 
foot, and a general lack of even and 
graceful balance of the body. In walk¬ 
ing, the forward position of the hips 
makes it impossible to place the whole 
sole down at once and firmly, so the 
weight is thrust continually upon the 


heels. A swinging, swaying, 
wriggling, or otherwise awk¬ 
ward gait is the most common 
mode of walking one sees in 
women, very few of whom are 
good walkers, in consequence 
of the inability to balance the 
body, through the weakness of 
the muscles of the waist. 

The fourth charge which I 
have made against the common 
mode of dress, in which the 
waist is constricted, is that it 
induces and necessitates an ab¬ 
normal mode of respiration. 

That the respiratory move¬ 
ments are practically alike in 
adult persons of the two sexes, 
I think has been fully estab¬ 
lished by the observations of 
Mays, Dickinson, and others, 
as well as by my own studies 
upon Indian women of various 
tribes, Chinese women, Italian 
peasant women, and American 
women whose breathing has never 
been interfered with by tight clothing. 

In natural breathing, the action is 
chiefly at the waist, although the entire 
trunk wall and every organ within the 
trunk participates in the movement. 
The action begins with expansion, first 
at the sides, and then in front, then a 
slight elevation of the upper chest. 
There is a lifting forward of the whole 
front wall of the chest and abdomen. 

Correct breathing is as necessary to 
the health of the pelvic and abdominal 
viscera as to a healthy condition of the 
lungs; for the respiratory act not only 
pumps air in and out of the body, but 
draws blood to the heart, assisting par¬ 
ticularly the portal circulation, and aid¬ 
ing in the absorption of the products of 
digestion, and so facilitating the diges¬ 
tive process. It is quite possible, also, 
that the rhythmical movements im- 
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parted to all the viscera of the trunk^by 
normal respiration, are a sort of vital 
gymnastics, essential to the health of 
each organ. 

It is thus evident that, in its interfer¬ 
ence with the proper respiration, as 
well as from the mechanical injuries it 
inflicts, the common mode of dress, 


which involves constriction of the waist, 
is the most potent means of impairing 
the health and vigor of the whole body, 
and may justly be reckoned as perhaps 
the greatest of all factors in the general 
decadence in physical vigor so appar¬ 
ent among women of the present gen¬ 
eration. 


THE MODERN KITCHEN A PROMOTER OF THE CIGAR¬ 
ETTE INDUSTRY 

BY DAVID PAULSON, M. D. 


O NLY those who are called upon to 
deal with the sad wrecks of human¬ 
ity for which the cigarette is responsi¬ 
ble, can fully appreciate the terrible 
extent of this wide-spreading evil. The 
churches must be thoroughly aroused 
upon this subject, so that they will no 
longer tolerate the baneful inliuence 
which results from the example of a to¬ 
bacco-using pastor, and furthermore, 
should cease to consider a member to 
be in good and regular standing who 
persists in using this poisonous weed. 
Strenuous efforts should also be made 
to secure strong legislative enactments 
making it a crime to sell tobacco in any 
form to children. 

Yet, after the assistance of these effi¬ 
cient forces is secured, we may expect 
but little advancement to be made in 
throttling this giant evil unless the co¬ 
operation of another agency is also ob¬ 
tained. We refer to the cooks. As 
long as they persist in preparing mus¬ 
tard plasters for the inside of the boy’s 
stomach in the form of highly seasoned 
and spiced foods, which necessarily 
must irritate the delicate and immature 
nervous system, so long will the nar¬ 
cotic influence of the cigarette be de¬ 
manded to soothe the irritated nerves 
and make the boy feel comfortable. 


He requires this for precisely the 
same reason that his father, under simi¬ 
lar circumstances, feels the need of his 
after-dinner cigar. 

The average smoker who dines for a 
few days upon plain, wholesome, non¬ 
stimulating, nutritious products of the 
earth, palatably prepared, soon dis¬ 
covers that he does not miss his after- 
dinner smoke when he dispenses 
with it. 

The same principle holds good, only 
to a greater degree, with the boy ; for 
just as a child’s mind yields so readily 
to favorable and unfavorable circum¬ 
stances, so the physical structure of the 
brain in the early years is in such a 
plastic condition that it responds in an 
exaggerated manner to the effects of 
irritating and indigestible foods, and 
likewise yields in a most dangerous way 
to the pernicious effects of the death¬ 
dealing cigarette. 

When we create the necessity for an 
evil, we certainly ought not to be sur¬ 
prised if it is in some way supplied. 
Reformatory work is a thousand times 
more successful when it devotes its 
chief energies to the removal of causes 
rather than to the smothering of legiti¬ 
mate effects arising from the existence 
of such causes. 


i 




CUBA AS A HEALTH RESORT * 

BY REV. WALTER A. EVANS 
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L AST winter was popularly voted to 
be the coldest in the interior of the 
United States “ within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant.” To the discom¬ 
fiture of extreme cold was added ex¬ 
treme length, and that not relieved by 


HORSEBACK IN WINTER 

the price of coal as fixed by the barons 
of the coal trust. Blessed are they who 
enjoy such rugged health that they 
scarcely notice the weather, and to whom 
work is such a pleasurable outlet to 
abounding vitality that a long winter 
with coal at trust prices is a small item 
in an exchequer that is always full! 
Some of us to whom this beatitude has 
not applied in recent years, had our loss 
in part made good during the past winter 
by a sojourn of five months in Cuba, 
where duck trousers and panama som¬ 
breros were the regular order, and where 
our entire family fuel bill was not twelve 
cents per week. As Cuba is becoming 
more and more a health resort for weary 
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and invalid Americanos , since the re¬ 
cent and successful Revolution espe¬ 
cially, perhaps the readers of Good 
Health will enjoy a resume of the ther¬ 
apeutic value of a winter there as seen 
and experienced by one, who, during the 
past winter, traveled over a 
greater part of the island, partly 
on horseback; who mingled 
daily and freely with the Cu¬ 
ban people of all classes, and 
studied, as he was able, the lan¬ 
guage and customs of the coun¬ 
try, as well as observed and 
enjoyed such bounties as Na¬ 
ture has there provided for 
man; and who came away 
heavier in body and lighter in 
spirit for the experience. 

The benefits of a winter in 
Cuba from a Good Health 
standpoint might be classified 
best, perhaps, under five 
heads : — 

1. A complete change of scene , 
environment , and thought .— This is the 
prescription which many a doctor has 
given his patient {sensible, too) after 
pills and powders have been tried ad k 
nauseam and have been found wanting, 
and (if you can close your eyes to much 
that is depressing to a cultivated and 
sympathetic nature in the degradation 
of the lower portion of the Cuban peo¬ 
ple ; put up, in the interior, with the 
absence of some of the conveniences 
of our standards of living, and accept 
a few inconveniences of a diiferent 
standard, such, e. g. } as a few pulgas 
[fleas]), the benefits of such rational 
“ physic ” are felt from the moment the 

* Copyrighted, 1904, by Rev, Walter A. Evans, 
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splendid steamer “ City of Mexico,” 
of the Ward Line, leaves her pier at 
New York until you return under the 
Statue of Liberty Enlightening the 
World, to say with Scott,— 

“ This is my own, my native land; " — 
yea long after the stormy home voyage is 
over, during which you learned to sym¬ 
pathize with Jonah when he wanted to 
be thrown overboard, and the farmer 
who exclaimed between paroxysms: “ O 
dear, if I ever get on terra cotta again, 
I’ll never try vice versa any more!” 

During the restful sea voyage of four 
days and three nights from New York 
to Havana, with four or five tempting 
meals a day, as you choose, with the 
music and other diversions of life aboard 
ship, one can get away from the chaff¬ 
ing experiences with serious things left 
behind, and after days with “water, 
water everywhere,” be better prepared 
to appreciate the verdure of a new land, 


highly favored of Nature, when the 
tufted palms heave in sight in the en¬ 
virons of Havana. Besides, there is 
plenty to amuse one all the way,— the 
endless swirl of the white-capped waves ; 
the “deep blue sea” dotted here and 
there with a sail or smoky hulk; flocks 
of flying fish which at first you would 
avow were birds lost at sea; schools 
of porpoises, the swiftest things that 
swim, which go through the water 
like a streak and yet never seem to 
move a fin or tail, amusing themselves, 
apparently, by swimming around the 
moving ship, jumping clear out of the 
water and diving into it again with a 
“plunk” of pride at beating it. You 
notice the peculiar color of the Gulf 
Stream as you pass into it, — as distinct 
a stream in the ocean’s waste as Bat¬ 
tle Creek is distinct from the sands of 
Michigan. You notice the warm and 
balmy air after you have sailed on its 



t’ALM AVENHR, NEAR HAVANA 
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bosom for a few hours, and after pass¬ 
ing Cape Hatteras, you are glad to get 
to your trunk in the hold, put off your 
flannels and don summer garb, and 
you can’t help thinking how fine it 
would be to bathe in the ocean and share 
the fun of the porpoises ! There, to¬ 
day, on the misty horizon are in dim 
outline the live-oaks of Georgia and 
northern Florida! Yonder, on the next 
morning, are the palms and sands of 
“ The Keys” at the extreme south of 
“ Dixie,” and you realize that you are 
getting far from home. But you are 
not homesick ! All about you is amuse¬ 
ment, delicious quiet, and a summer air 
in November which begets a relaxing 
languor that soothes you like a lullaby 
for your last night on board the M City 
of Mexico,” and you retire early with 
cheerful anticipations of actually see¬ 
ing the tropics and Cuba the next day. 
Morning soon dawns ! As you awake, 
the ship is still! You dress hurriedly 


and are on deck in a trice, 
looking three ways at once ! 
You are at Havana ! 

Yonder are the ruins of the 
battleship “ Maine ” sticking 
up out of the middle of the 
harbor ! There again are the 
cold gray stones of Morro 
Castle, fraught with memo¬ 
ries — generations of them — 
of tyranny, cruelty, and 
bloodshed, but now robbed 
of her terrors. Look yon¬ 
der ! Palm trees near at 
hand! Bananas, actually 
growing on the hillsides! 
Orange trees, also, with blos- 
s o m s and fruit, ripe and 
green! All is now bustle 
and stir aboard ship, but 
soon you get away in the 
launch ; a few minutes later 
you land amid a jargon of 
Spanish cochcros (cabmen) of all colors. 
A half-hour’s detention to have your 
baggage inspected in the custom house 
and you are off,— contrary to your ex¬ 
pectations of a barbarous country,— 
whirling away in a trolley car of most 
modern make through the streets of 
what is unquestionably one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. The writer 
has been something of a traveler, has 
seen most of the best cities of the 
United States and Canada; but none 
of them that he has seen, compare with 
Havana for a happy combination of nat¬ 
ural, architectural, landscape, and arbo¬ 
real beauty by the seaside. Havana is 
as clean as the aisles of a church,— 
Chicago take notice. Parks of such 
beauty as only tropical plants and ver¬ 
dure can make. Magnificent stores more 
gorgeous in arrangement and stock 
than any seen in Boston or New York, 
along streets shaded clear across during 
the heat of the day by canvas canopies 
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hung from both sides. Palatial hotels, 
and restaurants with display of dainties 
to make a dyspeptic’s mouth water. 
Handsome boulevards with tropic trees 
and wealth of flowers in the center, along 
which pass continually as fine turnouts 
as Newport can boast; lined with resi¬ 
dences finished in and ornamented by 
white stucco in every artistic form. 
Nearly all buildings in down-town Ha¬ 
vana are white — a white pearl in an 
emerald setting. 

This is Havana, capital of Cuba Libre, 
free at last after centuries of Spanish 
tyranny, ecclesiastical corruption, strug¬ 
gle, blood, and warfare. Here we are 
in Cuba Libre, and a few days in Havana, 
where all is so strange, new, and inter¬ 
esting, suffices to make one forget the 
little troubles left behind and to cause 
larger ones to shrink considerably as 
they fade into the distant horizon of 
home. 

2. The almost perfect climate of Cuba 
at once charms the winter tourist and has 
a tonic effect .— No shivers or chilblains 
here, nor sweltering heat, either. It is 
hotter in Havana than in most places in 
Cuba, so that people who have not 
seen the interior, usually misjudge 
Cuban climate. That of the island 
generally has the temperature of per¬ 
petual June (without the chill and 
clouds of June this year in Illinois and 
Michigan),— very similar to the climate 
of the Hawaiian Islands, so perfect that 
the Kanakas have no word in their 
language for weather ,— plain proof that 
they never grumble about it. The 
thermometer in Cuba changes only a few 
degrees in a year. While this would 
beget monotony if one from the north 
should remain there, it is a charming 
feature for one who winters there. 
You can pick luxuriant roses, holly¬ 
hocks, marigolds, etc., etc., every day 
in the winter,— the dry season—as 


well as different kinds of ripe fruit. 
Winter mornings from 5 : 30 to 7 : 30 
are most exhilarating. A very few 
winter mornings are chilly for an 
hour or so. They are just the thing for 
a brisk walk or horseback ride in a 
bracing atmosphere perfumed most at 
dawn of day with fragrance of flowers, 
shrubs, and orange blossoms ; charged 
with ozone, which whets a breakfast ap¬ 
petite to a razor edge. If you have 
some mechanical ingenuity, you can 
make a royal shower bath out of a five- 
gallon kerosene can that costs you but 
twelve cents, and have a fine shower 
every morning out of doors in winter, 
as the writer did. You take your siesta 
(nap) after dinner; then a sun bath 
in the patio (a patio is a room in a Cu¬ 
ban house without a roof, planted to 
flowers, and having a cistern or a well 
in it)— and such a sun bath as only the 
tropics can furnish ; and then another 
shower, especially refreshing at that 
time, after which, to use Cuban phrase¬ 
ology. you feel robusto l 

From November first to April first, 
sunshine is the daily program, and 
though it is hot in the sun from 11 a. m. 
to 3 p. M., it is not a sultry heat, as in 
the United States in summer. The 
trade-winds rise daily with the sun, blow 
harder as it shines hotter, and subside 
at sunset,— a wonderful provision of 
Nature for the tropics. It is always 
cool in Cuban houses, at least comfort¬ 
able. They are built for the tropics ; 
in the towns, of brick and stucco, with 
bars for windows, and tiled roofs for free 
ventilation; in the country, of cracks 
and poles on the sides, and a thatched 
roof of palm leaves. Sultry nights in 
Cuba are unknown even in summer. 
Indeed, the air is more comfortable in 
summer than in winter, because of fre¬ 
quent rains which cool it and clear it 
of dust. 
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If you are fond of gardening,— and 
you are to be pitied if you are not — 
the most healthful of all occupations, 
you can get a small piece of ground al¬ 
most anywhere, and by a little healthful 
activity, can raise garden vegetables for 
your table in a very short time after ar¬ 
riving, and be in doubt which to en¬ 
joy the more,— eating crisp vegetables 
from your own garden while your 
friends at home shovel snow, or work¬ 
ing among them and seeing them grow. 
And how they do grow ! The writer 
planted chayotees in the patio (a chay- 
otee is a kind of squash which can be 
used as a squash, or sliced and stewed 
with a little lime juice, in which case 


it makes excellent apple sauce), and 
though the soil was, as the little Cuban 
girl next door said, “ muy mala" (very 
poor), by actual measurement the vines 
grew six to eight inches a night. Ev¬ 
erything else grew proportionately. 

Cuban climate is as good as the best. 
It is a sure cure for catarrh within six 
weeks after landing. Asthma yields to 
its benign influences still quicker, while 


even rheumatism capitulates within two 
months, except in chronic and stubborn 
cases, and even then loses its terrors. 
There has been no yellow fever in Cuba 
since Colonel Ransom of New York 
took possession of Cuban cities and 
inaugurated a reign of cleanliness.] 

Amid such a delightful climate, with 
home cares left behind, plenty of exer¬ 
cise in going about to see new and 
amusing sights, which rest the mind by 
unconsciously taking it off the beaten 
track of worry, a Cuban appetite be- \ 
comes something /earful ! So far from 
being able to brook the two-meal-a-day 
prescription, three are never enough, 
and four send you to bed hungry some¬ 
times, and now and then it 
seems as if, while eating, 
you would starve before you 
could get the next bite where 
the swallows homeward fly! 

3. Study of a strange but 
interesting people also fur - 
nishes in Cuba a continual 
kaleidoscopic change of thought , 
which tends to rest jaded na - 
ture .— To a newcomer it is 
a daily circus without the ad¬ 
mission fee and ear-splitting 
music, and instead of one 
clown, hundreds of them! 

The Cubans are a race sui 
generis — nobody else like ^ 
them. They are a mixture 
of Indian, Negro, Spanish, 
and American blood; all 
shades as to color; physically much 
undersized; mentally very alert to 
self-interest,— or what they think is, 
for they frequently defeat their own 
ends — but sunken in ruts of oaken cus¬ 
tom ; narrow, emotional, exceedingly 
sensitive, quick-tempered, and peppeiy. 

They out-French the French in polite¬ 
ness, and sometimes are just as insincere 
about it. They think all Americanos are 
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“ muy rico n (very rich), and it is their 
first duty to bag as much of their oro 
(gold) as possible. But how they 
study and manage to do it, their strange 


manners and customs, the scenes of 
amusement and intense interest which 
they present in daily life, we must re¬ 
serve for our next paper. 


THE STORY OF DRESS REFORM 


BY EDITH E. ADAMS 



O F all animals, man is the only one 
that needs any kind of artificial 
clothing. Every other creature has its 
own perfect-fitting natural garment, ex¬ 
actly suited to its constitution, environ¬ 
ment, and climate ; in many instances 
even being changed according to the 
season ; in some, 
changing its color 
according to cir¬ 
cumstances. 

To supply his 
lack, to cover his 
conscious naked¬ 
ness, and to pro¬ 
tect him from the 
elements, man, as 
Carlyle satirically 
says, thatches him¬ 
self over with “ the 
dead fleeces of 
sheep, the bark of 
vegetables, the en- 
t rails of worms, 
the hides of oxen 
or seals, the felt 
of furred beasts ; 
and walks abroad, 
a moving rag- 
screen,over¬ 
heaped with 
shreds and tatters 
raked from the 
charnel-house of 
nature.” 

Notwithstanding 
this fact, he, or 


perhaps more particularly she, has ap¬ 
parently gloried in her Shame, regarding 
this patchwork of borrowed plumage as 
of so much more consequence than the 
body it was designed to cover that the 
latter has been looked upon merely as 
a clothes-horse — a framework for the 
display of the 
latest whimsicali¬ 
ties of the fickle 
goddess, Fashion, 
to be compressed 
or expanded, 
twisted and tor¬ 
tured, according to 
her caprice. 

The crimes and 
absurdities com¬ 
mitted in her name 
can best be appre¬ 
ciated by the con¬ 
templation of old 
fashion-plates or a 
study of the cos¬ 
tumes of past cen¬ 
turies. Why does 
every generation 
laugh at the old 
fashions, although 
religiously follow¬ 
ing the new ? Is 
it not because the 
most of them are 
essentially absurd 
and unsuitable, dis¬ 
guising, deform¬ 
ing, and caricatur- 
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ing the Creator’s masterpiece ? It is 
only,” says Thoreau, “ the serious eye 
peering from, and the sincere life passed 
within it, that consecrates the costume 
of any people.” 

But while the extravagances, follies, 
and abuses of woman’s fashionable at¬ 
tire have called forth the satire of the 
poet, the exhortation of the divine, the 
warning of the moralist, and especially 
the protest of the physician, all these 
failed to have any influence in correct¬ 
ing the evil; for the simple reason that 
they pointed out the wrong without 
suggesting the remedy. And what 
more could they do ? From woman 
herself must come her emancipation in 
the matter of dress ; but, unfortunately, 
the first steps taken in this direction, 
through lack of consideration and fore¬ 
sight, resulted in deepening prejudice, 
and binding the shackles tighter than 
ever. 

About the middle of the past century 
certain brave and intelligent women, 
anxious to free womankind from the 
burdens imposed on them by conven¬ 
tional dress, devised and wore a cos¬ 
tume which appeared to them to be ex¬ 
actly adapted to their requirements. 


But the changes 
adopted were so 
radical, so un¬ 
necessarily 
masculine, and 
so offensively 
sudden, that, far 
from being 
hailed with de¬ 
li ght, as had 
been fondly 
hoped, the new 
costume met 
only with ridi¬ 
cule and oppro¬ 
brium. 

Among the 
most noticeable and unfortunate of 
these early reform garments was that 
devised by the intrepid Mrs. Bloomer, 
and called by her name. Emerson 
may be right when he supposes that 
the Parisian who dresses the world 
would know “ how to reconcile the 
Bloomer costume to the eye of man¬ 
kind, and make it triumphant over 
Punch himself, by interposing the just 
gradations.” But the effect of its sud¬ 
den appearance before a public entirely 
unprepared for it, and not in the least 
comprehending the reason for its adop¬ 
tion nor the need for any such change, 
was to make the term “ dress reform ” 
a synonym for ugliness, impropriety, 
and transgression of social custom. 

The few who resolutely clung to 
the reform dress suffered martyrdom 
through derision, caricature, and social 
ostracism. Convinced, at length, that 
their mental sufferings outweighed the 
physical benefits of the new costume, 
and that they were retarding rather than 
advancing the cause of freedom in which 
they suffered, they reluctantly took ref¬ 
uge in their abandoned petticoats. 

Although M. Worth pronounced the 
loose Turkish trousers worn by the 
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women of the East the most graceful 
and beautiful of costumes, the Western 
woman, prejudiced by centuries of cus¬ 
tom in the matter of skirts, has ever 
looked askance on any attempt to intro¬ 
duce any such garment, even the much 
modified ** divided skirt* * not having 
met with general favor. 

As a result of this unfortunate move¬ 
ment, the cause of dress reform lan¬ 
guished, and nothing more was heard 
of it for a number of years. In the 
meantime the admission of women to 
medical colleges, and the consequent 
study of physiology by an increasing 
number, was opening their eyes to the 
defiance of physical laws in woman’s 
dress, and to the necessary changes to 
be adopted. In the words of one of 
these, “ it only required one look at the 
internal mechanism of their bodies, in 
the dissecting-room, to show them the 
inevitable result of putting strings or 
bands or bones around those bodies,” 
and out of their convictions and the ef¬ 
forts of earnest women in Boston, grew 
a revival of the dress-reform move¬ 
ment. 

About the year 1873 a committee of 
ladies in Boston undertook to enquire 
into the charges brought against wom¬ 
en’s dress, and to take the steps needed 
to make it more healthful and service- 
^ able. These women, learning wisdom 
from the experience of their predeces¬ 
sors, instead of assailing fashion, began 
by teaching hygiene. Arrangements 
were made for a series of lectures to 
women by eminent female physicians, 
on the subject of “ Dress as It Affects 
the Health of Women.” 

It was found that it was possible for 
women to dress healthfully without at¬ 
tracting undue notice, and substituting 
mental for physical martyrdom. No 
regulation suit was adopted, but the 
principles whereby healthful dress might 


be constructed were clearly defined, 
practical suggestions made, and a se¬ 
ries of healthful undergarments were 
planned. From Boston the reform 
spread throughout the United States 
and Canada, and to the Old World. 

One hindrance to the progress of the 
dress-reform movement was the fact 
that the general indifference of women 
to physical culture, and the employment 
of artificial aids to hide physical de¬ 
fects, had resulted in deterioration in 
bodily development. When all artifices 
and unnatural supports were removed, 
many muscles and nerve-centers refused 
to perform the necessary service. 
Women were unable to wear their natu¬ 
ral garments so gracefully and becom¬ 
ingly as to recommend them. 

Gradually a sentiment in favor of the 
revival of physical culture came in. 
This resulted in higher and truer ideals 
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of physical beauty and grace, and tended 
to prevent the violation of harmonious 
proportions. Beauty was seen to be 
dependent upon health, which is impos¬ 
sible unless the vital organs are allowed 
unimpeded action and the clothing is 
evenly distributed over the body. Sen¬ 
sible modifications of dress adopted for 
physical culture and athletic sports, such 
as cycling, tennis, etc., have gradually 
been incorporated into the general cos¬ 
tume. 

The wider interests that woman has 
made for herself in the world within 
the past half century, her competition 
with man in the professions and in busi¬ 
ness, has led to the discarding of im¬ 
pediments in the way of dress, and its 
adaptation to the exigencies of one’s 
calling. In the meantime another gen¬ 
eration has arisen, many of whom have 
never been deformed by corsets, and 
the small, tightly-laced waist is no 
longer fashionable. 


How much of the moderation in the 
fashions of these latter days is due to 
the dress-reform movement, it is impos¬ 
sible to say. At any rate, the loose, 
full waist, and the untrimmed walking 
skirt of instep length which have been 
the prevalent mode for a number of 
years, if properly adjusted, leave little 
to be desired. 

But as long as the upper and the 
lower garments are divided at the waist, 
that will always be a “danger line,” 
liable to compression by tight bands, if 
not by corsets. There is also danger 
in overlapping the upper and lower gar¬ 
ments, thus overheating the abdomen 
and the lower portion of the spine. 
The hanging of heavy skirts upon the 
hips, without any support from the 
shoulders, is another evil to be guarded 
against in the present mode. 

Still it may reasonably be hoped that 
the large and increasing number of sen¬ 
sible, healthy women of normal pro- 
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portions who will give the cold shoul¬ 
der to any outrageous or unhealthful 
style of dress, will render impossible 
a revival of any of the hideous exag¬ 
gerations of the fashions of the past. 

But however favorable fashion may 
apparently be for a time, she is much 

“ Now doth she sweare 
That a loose body is the neatest weare, 

But ere an hour be gone she will protest 
A straight gown graces her proportion best. 
Now calls she for a boisterous fardingal, 

Then to her hips she’ll have her garments fall; 
\ Now doth she praise a sleeve that’s long and 
wide, 

Yet by and by that fashion doth deride. 
Sometimes she applauds a pavement-sweeping 
traine, 


too fickle to be a reliable helper in any 
good work. Those who put their trust 
in her as a reformer are liable to be 
sadly disappointed, if her follower is as 
vacillating to-day as she was represented 
to be in a dramatic pastoral acted in 
the seventeenth century: — 

And presently dispraiseth it againe. 

Now she commends a shallow bande so 
small 

That it may seem scarce any bande at all; 
But soon to a new fancy doth she reele, 

And calls for one as big as a coach wheele. 

* * * 

Now in her hat, then in her hair is drest; 

Now of all fashions she thinks change the 
best T 


HYGIENIC CLOTHING FOR INFANTS AND CHILDREN 

BY KATE LINDSAY, M. D. 


T HE expected baby’s layette is al¬ 
ways a matter of great concern to 
the mother, and she expends upon it 
much thought, care, and labor, often at 
the expense of her own health and that 
of the coming little one. Too often the 
chief idea is to have the tiny garments 
beautiful and elaborate, so that her many 
friends may admire and even look with 
envy on the mass of ruffles, tucking, 
lace, and embroidery, in which the little 
4 one will look “ too sweet for anything.” 
Whether the helpless mite of human¬ 
ity will be comfortable, warm, and con¬ 
tented in this clothing, or whether the 
tight bands will compress and hinder 
the action of the digestive, respiratory, 
and circulatory organs,— these ques¬ 
tions are seldom given any considera¬ 
tion. 

Flannel garments irritate the sensitive 
skin ; long, heavy skirts hinder the ac¬ 
tion of the feet and legs; pins prick; 
and wrinkles and folds make lying in 
any position long an agony, to say noth¬ 


ing of one part being chilled for want 
of clothing, while another part is over¬ 
heated from excess of the same. No 
one has thought to ask, “ Will this dress 
help the baby to grow normally men¬ 
tally and physically? or will it hinder 
development, cause disease, and help 
cripple and deform 4 the human form 
divine ’ ? ” 

Clothing for the infant should be 
made as simple as possible, every gar¬ 
ment forming acomplete covering to the 
body. The material should be as light 
and soft as can be obtained, and the 
number of garments as few as will keep 
the child comfortable in all seasons and 
temperatures. Flannel, being a poor 
heat-conductor, forms a good protection 
from cold and dampness in winter ; but 
in many infants the skin is very sensitive, 
and as they can not tell when the flannel 
shirts are making them frantic by the 
itching and rash they cause, and as flan¬ 
nel absorbs and holds moisture, and re¬ 
tains the secretions and excretions from 
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the skin, it is always best to put next to 
the baby a soft linen or cotton garment, 
and a light flannel over that. 

For the first suit for the infant, worn 
while the mother is still in bed, a soft 
linen or fine cotton gauze shirt, about 
twenty inches long, cut princess style, 
with long sleeves ; over that a flannel 
skirt twenty-two inches long, cut prin¬ 
cess also, with long sleeves; and over 
that a muslin slip twenty-four inches in 
length, are all that will be required. 
These garments should all open either 
in the back or the front, so they can all 
be slipped together over the feet and 
fastened with either tapes or thin, small 
pearl buttons. A complete change of 
clothing should be made every night. 
No clothes worn through the day are fit 
to be worn at night by either young or 
old. 

For the infant’s night clothing, a soft 
gauze shirt and flannel or outing flannel 
night-dress will be required. 

Should any garment become soiled, 
it should be removed and washed at once. 
All dirt, with heat and moisture, breeds 
disease germs and hinders development. 

Besides the garments already men¬ 
tioned, the baby will need socks and di¬ 
apers. Bands are needed only for the 
first two or three weeks or until the na¬ 
vel heals. The best kind are ribbed and 
knitted like a wristlet, about five inches 
deep. Soft silk or cotton yarn is best 
formaking them. Or they may be made 
of ribbed gauze underwear. The sleeve 
of a soft gauze vest answers very well. 
The edges may be overcast. There 
should be straps over the shoulders, 
with buttons in front, to fasten the straps 
to, and the lower edge may be fastened 
to the napkin to keep it from wrinkling. 
This band is elastic, and while it keeps 
the dressings in place, it never com¬ 
presses the body or interferes with the 
action of any organ. 


For the first two weeks the best dia¬ 
pers are those made from cheesecloth. 
Fold a yard lengthwise and then on 
itself to make a square of eighteen 
inches; then fold diagonally. Inside of 
this may be put a double of soft, clean 
white rags, which may be burned, as the 
first bowel discharges are difficult to 
wash out. When the baby is two weeks 
or a month old, the cheesecloth will serve 
for inside napkins, and over them may 
be pinned another light linen or cotton 
diaper of diaper toweling. No article of ^ 
the infant’s wardrobe requires greater 
care in selection, caring for, and apply¬ 
ing than the napkin. If made of thick, 
heavy material, it often causes chafing, 
and makes the little one fretful by over¬ 
heating the pelvis. To this cause wet¬ 
ting the bed is often due. as well as in¬ 
flammation and irritation of the bladder, 
piles, and constipation ; and in girls the 
foundation for female complaints is of¬ 
ten laid in the congestion and overheat¬ 
ing of the pelvic organs, which makes 
them invalids for life. Spreading of 
the thighs and knock-knee deformity are 
often due to thick napkins worn during 
infancy. If the napkins are changed as 
soon as wet or soiled, they will not need 
to be overthick, and by taking pains to 
teach the child regular habits, they may 
be altogether dispensed with by the time 
the child is a year or eighteen months * 
old ; sometimes earlier. The napkins 
should be carefully washed and all soap 
rinsed out, as many laundry soaps con¬ 
tain an excess of alkali, rendering gar¬ 
ments hard and irritating in texture. 

Many children and young people are 
so seriously deformed that one is led 
to ask, M Why the bandy-legs, knock- 
knees, corns, bunions, crooked toes, 
curved spines, and other evidences of 
lack of symmetry of so many of the 
children and youth one meets every¬ 
where ?” Most of these cases of ar- 
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rested development and misshapen 
bodies are started in the nursery. Tight 
bands may interfere with the blood flow 
and arrest the normal growth of these 
organs of the body, cause displacements 
and weakened functions, and predispose 
to disease. Long, heavy skirts on the 
infant bend the soft, cartilaginous, 
bony framework of the feet, and crooked 
toes, flat instep, bunions, etc., result. 
Tight shoes, hindering the growth, and 
interfering with the circulation of the 
blood, cause cold feet, and increase the 
deformities started by the heavy, long 
skirts until the poor children can only 
limp and hobble about, and are doomed 
to be always conscious of their feet. 

The greatest care should be taken to 
have children's clothing of the proper 
material, and well fitted. The writer 
has often pitied active little ones with 
shoes pinching the feet; rough, starched 
garments irritating the neck; ill-fitting 
drawers or trousers chafing the pelvic 
organs ; straps slipping off the shoul¬ 
ders; and skirts held on only by being 
pinned tightly, thus making the chil¬ 
dren’s existence a torture. Clothing of 
soft, open texture is much warmer than 
heavy, close-woven garments. It is 
lighter, and allows free ventilation of 
the skin. 

For undergarments the knitted fleece- 
lined union suit, either silk, linen, or 
cotton, is best. This need not be heavy 
or too closely woven. Over this may 
be worn a light, knitted woolen garment 
in cold weather. In warmer weather 
only the inner one will be required. 
With this foundation for dressing chil¬ 
dren after infancy, all else will be easy. 
These inner garments should have long 
sleeves and should be of ankle length. 
Over them, for girls, may be worn a light 


underskirt, cut princess or securely but¬ 
toned to a waist; over that, a dress of 
light, serviceable material, as, for every 
day, stout ginghams or other stout cot¬ 
ton goods, for summer; light woolen for 
winter; long stockings and well-fitting, 
broad-heeled shoes, with leggings, mack¬ 
intosh, and outside wraps for winter 
and wet weather. 

In selecting and planning children’s 
clothing, consider first the needs of the 
child, and plan to meet them by secur¬ 
ing clothing suitable for the age of the 
little one and for the season. When a 
child manifests uneasiness or complains 
of discomfort in its garments, never 
scold it, and do not disregard its call to 
be relieved of the discomfort due to the 
offending garment. Loosen the tight 
bands; fasten the loose shoulder strap 
of the apron, which is leading the little 
girl to elevate one shoulder to keep it 
up, thus inducing spinal curvature. 
Lengthen the short seat of the uncom¬ 
fortable drawers or trousers, and discard 
the small, ill-fitting shoes. Protect 
the sensitive skin from rough clothing. 
You will be rewarded by better health, 
better temper, better forms, and im¬ 
proved mental, moral, and physical 
vigor of the children. 

They are, or should be, healthy, good- 
natured young animals, easy to manage 
when physically comfortable; but are 
peevish, fretful, and hard to control when 
suffering bodily pain and discomfort 
from bad clothing or any other cause. 

Nature impels the child to exercise, 
eat, drink, sleep, think, and act, and to 
relate itself properly to its surroundings 
by making it physically uncomfortable 
whenever it is misrelated to them. 
Parents should heed nature's protest, 
and remove the cause of the discomfort. 


“ Wouldst fashion for thyself a seemly life ? 
Then act as if thy life were just begun.” 


A MONUMENT TO TIGHT LACING 


A CCORDING to the Strand , there 
is to be found in an old church¬ 
yard at Springkell, in Ecclefechan, 



where the “ Sage of Chelsea” is buried, 
one of the most remarkable tombstones 
in existence. On the stone is sculp¬ 
tured the figure of a young woman 
wearing a very tight corset, and a 
horseman evidently riding in haste for 
a physician. 

The accompanying cut, copied from 
the Strand , shows this remarkable 


tombstone, which stands as a monu¬ 
ment of one woman’s folly, a warning 
to others to escape the same fate. If 
the inscriptions upon all tombstones 
were equally truthful, there would be 
few graveyards without monuments of 
the same suggestiveness as that of the 
cut. 

The practice of binding the waist is 
without doubt quite as destructive to 
human life as that of tobacco using. 

The medical profession the world over 4 
have for many years recognized and 
publicly denounced this death-dealing 
practice, yet the wicked demands of 
fashion are still followed rather than 
the advice of scientific physicians 
and the dictates of common sense. 
Strangely, too, it is civilized women 
and Christian women who are the per- 
petuators of this vicious habit. A 
practice which maims and cripples and 
injures soul and body as does constric¬ 
tion of the waist, can scarcely be con¬ 
sidered less than a vice. Physiologi¬ 
cally, it is a crime, and it becomes a 
vice in those who have been made 
acquainted with its evil effects. The 
consciences of Christian women must 
be awakened to recognize the terrible 
evils which must necessarily result from 
the ordinary conventional mode of £ 
dress. 


Nature abhors a vacuum. There is 
no unoccupied space in the body ; and to 
render any part of it smaller than nature 
designed, is to cause the organs occu¬ 
pying that part to diminish in size, or 
to crowd together, one upon another. 
In either case, nature’s processes are 
sadly interrupted.— C. E, Hastings , 
M. P. 


Beauty of form and face are the 
natural results of right living, and to 
try to get them in idleness by the aid 
of massage, drugs, or physical culture, 
is to undermine the foundation for all 
charm. Nature intended that we should 
be of use whether we are genius or 
common clay, and nature rules. We 
can’t cheat her.— Set. 










OPTIMISM 


Just a singin’, just a singin’ , ’cause my 
heart is full o’ joy, 

Just a bubblin’ up with gladness and a 
grinnin’ like a boy, 

’Cause the world is full o' sunshine and o* 
happiness and love 

And the Lord is sorter smilin’ down upon me 
from above ; 

And the birds are singin’ love songs as they 
flitter and they swing 

In the leafy, lazy branches, — why, I’ve simply 
got ter sing! 


Just a singin’, just a singin’, though my 
heart is bleedin’ sore, 

And my sorrer kind a chokes me and the 
laugh don’t come no more. 

Just a singin’ though the silver’s sprinkled 
heavy in my hair 

And the sun o’ joy is clouded by the mist of 
age and care; 

Singin’ just the same as ever, though my 
voice has lost its ring ; 

Singin’ just to keep my heart up,— why, I’ve 
simply got ter sing! 

— A. B. Bra ley. 


DICK AND ESAU 


BY M. LOUISE WOODSON 


U 



T N a Virginia city there is a large 
I tobacco factory that has a monkey 
as a cigarette sign. The little monkey 
sits on a pedestal, and smokes cigarettes. 
He smokes, smokes, smokes, all day 
till the sun sets. He puffs away at the 
cigarette, and flourishes it, then puts it 
back in his grinning mouth. He looks 
like the incarnation of evil, but withal 
very busy and intent with his work. He 
has smoked thousands and thousands of 
cigarettes. His name is Dick, and the 
small boys of his native city stop and 
talk to him and laugh and jeer at him, 
and many go their heedless ways to do 
likewise. Poor, dear boys! if they only 
knew the final result of the deadly habit, 
they would themselves head a crusade 
against tobacco in all its evil forms — 
but to go on with my story of Dick. 

One day the news went out that Dick 
could smoke no more ; he was still, and 
woebe-gone looking. Dick was sick — 
stricken with inertia. Well, Dick, be¬ 
ing a brass monkey, was taken down 
from his pedestal, and on examination 
his internal works were found to be in 
a horrible condition; all gummed up 
with nicotine were his lungs, which 
were the bellows within his chest. 


The bellows were worked by the fac¬ 
tory machine works. Dick, the mon¬ 
key, was taken to a repair shop, and 
cleaned, and in a day or two was back 
at his post, smoking, smoking again. 
This is the story of Dick, the brass 
sign-monkey. If Dick could talk, he 
could tell a graphic tale, and sound a loud 
warning to young boys, also to others.. 

There is another monkey, Esau by 
name — areal live Simian, of whom I 
read an account when he was being ex¬ 
hibited at the Maryland Exposition, in 
1902. Esau is a very interesting 
Simian. His owner and friend, Capt. 
C. W. DeLancier, has great hopes for 
him, and under his training Esau is be¬ 
coming accomplished in civilized ways. 
He is an African of the chimpanzee 
tribe. He hated the attire of civiliza¬ 
tion at first, but catching a view of him¬ 
self in a mirror, when arrayed in eve¬ 
ning suit, he was not thereafter content 
with his natural garb. He had learned 
to play a small piano and typewriter, 
and had his teeth fixed by a dentist; 
had acquired a taste for tea — verily, 
was evolving human-beingward. This 
promising Simian was one year old 
when he was at the Maryland Exhibi- 
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tion. Captain DeLancier was studying 
the Simian language with Esau and a 
graphophone. Professor Garner went 
into the forest depths to learn the shrill 
Simian tongue. Captain DeLancier 
made Esau speak his vocabulary, and 
the graphophone cylinder recorded the 
lesson. Esau was reported as being 
very much interested. Is there a re¬ 
mote possibility that Esau, while assist¬ 
ing his friend to learn Simian, may 
acquire the English or French tongue? 
Then he could do that which Dick, the 
brass monkey, could not,— take the 
lecture platform against the tobacco 
evil, and speak from Dick’s experience 
and exhibit Dick as an obiect-lesson — 
call him “ Dick, the Cigarette Fiend.” 

I know another story similar to 
Dick’s. It is about a young student; 
yea, a theological student who smoked 
tobacco. He, too, smoked, smoked, 
smoked, for years; smoked to rest his 
brain and lull his nerves, smoked when 
he was tired, and smoked when he was 
hungry. There came a day when his 
hand trembled, and his brain grew 
dizzy. He went to the doctor’s 
office. “ You have reached the danger 
signal — you must stop smoking,” said 
the M. D. He fought a great battle 
with the demon, habit, and conquered. 
Friends applauded and were glad 
for him, as if he were a conqueror. 
He stopped smoking seven years, and 


— shall I write it?—he returned to his 
lulling tempter again, and to-day he 
smokes ; more cautiously, to be sure, 
but, nevertheless, he smokes. He is a 
minister of the gospel — alas! As I 
am telling tales, true tales with morals, 
for the benefit of readers, I will relate 
another student story. 

He was young, handsome, well-born, 
and high-bred and intellectual, and, like 
the other student, smoked cigarettes, 
not wisely, but with folly. He became 
a professor in a college, and though in , 
this important position, continued to 
smoke, for the habit had him in its 
cruel power. There came a day when 
a hacking, dry cough troubled him. 
“Must stop smoking,” said friends and 
relatives and medical advisers. He 
heeded not. One day he had a sudden 
hemorrhage. Physicians said the upper 
part of his lungs was dried up by nico¬ 
tine. He fled to Florida. In vain 1 in 
vain ! He sleeps the sleep of death, and 
the winds moan over his grave to-day. 

" A national league is being formed 
for the purpose of starting a crusade 
against the cigarette evil. The league 
will cover the whole country, and every 
woman should sign her name to the 
mammoth petition to Congress asking 
for a national law to prohibit the sale 
of cigarettes to minors.” So reads the 
circular letter. God speed the league, O 
we pray. 


At a banquet given to Dr. Lorenz, 
wine was served. He pushed the wine¬ 
glass aside. Someone enquired if he 
was a total abstainer. He answered: 
“ T am a surgeon. My success depends 
upon having a clear brain, a steady 
nerve, and firm muscles. No one can 
take any form of alcohol without blunt¬ 
ing these physical powers; there¬ 
fore, as a surgeon, I must not use 


any form of spirits.” — Journal of 
Inebriety. 

Tiie laws of nature are the mathe¬ 
matical thoughts of God. — Plato . 


We know nothing of to-morrow ; 
our business is to be good and happy 
to-day. — Sydney Smith. 


i 





PHOTOTHERAPY, OR LIGHT IN THE TREATMENT 

OF DISEASE 

BY JAMES T. CASE 


S INCE the earliest times, light has 
been recognized as a valuable 
hygienic agent, possessing life-giving 
and purifying powers. In the Scrip¬ 
tures constant reference is made to 
light as a beneficial agent, and light 
and good are synonymous terms. The 
beneficial effects of light were well 
known to the old philosophers. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans made reg¬ 
ular use of the sun bath in treating 
chronic diseases. Celsus recommended 
well-lighted houses, sun baths, and ex¬ 
ercise in the sun for dyspeptics and 
sufferers from dropsy, paralysis, and 
kidney disease. 

In 1848, Pereira, in a text-book on 
M Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” 
devoted an entire chapter to sunlight as 
a therapeutic agent, characterizing the 
action of light as a “ vivifying and 
vitalizing stimulus, promoting develop¬ 
ment and nutrition.’’ As one writer 
has put it, sunlight is “ nature’s great 
disinfectant.” When one considers that 
germs are in reality plants, it is very 
remarkable that the sunlight should, at 
the same time that it encourages the 
growth of useful plants, destroy bac¬ 
teria, the harmful plants. Bright sun¬ 
light destroys germs, molds, and other 
micro-organisms very quickly, and even 
diffused daylight, while it does not act 
so quickly, is very powerfully germi¬ 
cidal. 

The evil effects which are, in part, at 
least, due to the exclusion of light are 
very noticeable among miners, men 
who work in the holds of ships, in dark 
factories, dark and damp cellars, per¬ 
sons confined in dungeons and prisons 
for a considerable length of time, the 


tenants of dwellings containing but few 
windows, fronting on narrow streets 
and crowded alleys where the light of 
the sun penetrates only with difficulty. 
It has long been known that in hospitals 
the patients on the sunny side of the 
house recover more rapidly. 

When a sunbeam is resolved into its 
component parts by being passed 
through a glass prism, it is seen to be 
composed of red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, and violet rays. Recent 
studies have shown that in addition to 
these visible rays, there are certain 
colorless rays, invisible to the naked 
eye. at either end of the visible spec¬ 
trum ; those beyond the red being 
called the ultra-red, and those beyond 
the violet, the ultra-violet. These vari¬ 
ous colored and invisible rays may be 
arranged in three different groups, ac¬ 
cording to their effect — heat, light, and 
chemical rays. The greatest heat is 
produced by the ultra-red, red, and 
orange rays ; the strongest impression 
of light is produced by the yellow and 
green rays ; while the blue, violet, and 
ultra-violet rays exert the strongest 
chemical influence. The ultra-red rays 
are purely caloric, and the ultra-violet 
rays purely chemical, in their effects. 
By the use of glass of different colors, 
these three sets of rays may be separ¬ 
ated. Red glass filters out practically 
all but the heat rays; yellow glass ad¬ 
mits the luminous rays ; and blue glass, 
the chemical rays. 

Besides causing the sensation of 
light to the eyes, light has the power 
to produce inflammation and pigmenta¬ 
tion of the skin, and to destroy bacteria. 
It has long been proved that the germi- 
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cidal action of light is exerted almost 
exclusively by the chemical rays. 

The first applications of light produce 
reddening of the skin, and dilatation of 
the vessels of the skin. When the ap¬ 
plications are continued for some time, 
the surface under treatment becomes 
tanned, and the blood-supply to the 
skin is permanently increased, thus 



LENS-BOTTLE FOR FILTERING Ol'T HUA'J RAYS 

lessening the supply of blood to the 
deeper parts and relieving internal con¬ 
gestion. This pigmentation and mot¬ 
tling of the skin is the result of the 
action of the chemical rays. So-called 
“ sunburn ” (more properly termed 
solar erythema), once thought to 
be due to the overheating of the skin, 
although it was a well-known fact that 
severe sunburns occur in places where 
the temperature seldom reaches as high 
as zero, is now recognized to be due to 
the chemical rays. 


One of the earliest scientific investi¬ 
gators in the field of phototherapy — 
the treatment of disease by the in¬ 
fluence of light—was Prof. Nils Fin- 
sen, of Copenhagen, whose studies on 
light in the treatment of eruptive dis¬ 
eases were inspired by reading an article 
on avoiding the pitting of smallpox by 
the exclusion of light, written by Dr. 
Picton, of New Orleans, about 1832. 
Professor Finsen found that exposure of 
smallpox patients to the influence of the 
red rays, with the exclusion of the ac¬ 
tinic and luminous rays, greatly hindered 
and often prevented entirely the forma¬ 
tion of scars, and shortened the duration 
of the disease. Having demonstrated 
that the red rays of light were destruc¬ 
tive to the germ of smallpox and other 
eruptive diseases, Finsen turned his at¬ 
tention to the effects of light in the 
treatment of lupus vulgaris , or tuber¬ 
culosis of the skin, a very loathsome 
and lingering disease of the skin, which 
is exceptionally frequent in Denmark. 
Finsen found that the blue, violet, 
and ultra-violet rays were destructive 
to the germ of lupus. These chemical 
rays, when properly used, are devoid of 
heat, and can be concentrated upon the 
skin without blistering or burning. 

The perfected Finsen apparatus, as 
now constructed, consists of a tele¬ 
scopic tube with a headpiece furnished i 
with two plano-convex lenses of quartz 
crystal, which gather the light rays, 
filter out the heat rays, and pass on the 
chemical rays down the tube of the 
telescope almost unimpaired. Near 
the end of the tube a chamber of dis¬ 
tilled water still further filters out the 
heat rays, which are then concentrated 
by a lense of quartz crystal. 

Although the light is cooled in pass¬ 
ing through the concentrating appara¬ 
tus, the skin itself must be protected 
so that it will not be injured by the 
heat. Finsen further discovered that 
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the blood was a serious hindrance to 
the passage of the rays into the deeper 
tissues. Both of these difficulties he 
overcame by devising the compressor, 
by means of which the skin is cooled 
and emptied of blood. These rays are 
said to penetrate the tissues for one or 
two inches, and results seem to show 
that even more deeply seated tissues 
ha\^ been benefited by exposure to the 
actinic ray. It is true that tuberculous 
lungs have been favorably influenced, 
and the difficult breathing and the 
cough mitigated. 

The light for the Finsen apparatus is 
furnished by an arc-lamp of about 
eighty amperes (the ordinary street 
lamp consumes about eight or ten 
amperes only). Finsen also devised a 
sun apparatus, which is preferable to the 
instrument above described when con¬ 
tinuous and regular sunlight is available. 

Remarkable results have been 
achieved by the actinic light in the 


treatment of lupus, which has hitherto 
been considered incurable by every 
other known measure, although the 
treatment is slow, requiring months of 
daily seances of an hour each. Finsen 
reports the successful treatment of both 
the tubercular and non-tubercular 
forms of lupus, malignant ulcer, cer¬ 
tain forms of baldness, moles, and 
birth-marks, and acne in all forms. 
Some of these maladies may be treated 
to -better advantage by combining the 
actinic ray with the Roentgen, X-ray. 

The Roentgen ray, discovered by Pro¬ 
fessor Roentgen, of Wiirzburg, in 1895, 
has been found to be a valuable photo- 
therapeutic agent, and is preferable to 
the actinic ray when the diseased tis¬ 
sue is situated in deep-seated parts or 
near the eye or about the mouth, where 
it is difficult to apply the actinic ray. 

The preparation of the patient for 
X-ray treatment is very important, in 
order to prevent the occurrence of se- 
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rious burns. A mask or shield of sheet 
lead or some other pliable material 
which is opaque to the X-ray, is 
molded to fit the part to be treated, 
with an opening: to admit the light to 
the diseased spot. Both normal and 
diseased skin surfaces are similarly 
affected by the X-ray. After a time 
the skin becomes yellow, then reddened, 
then of a darker red, and in some in¬ 
dividuals there is felt a sensation of 
pricking and irritation. When the ex¬ 
posure is continued beyond this point, 
the skin may become blistered and 
ulcerated, producing the so-called X-ray 
burn. The length of time the patient 
should be exposed to the light, varies 
greatly according to the individual 
conditions. If the exposure is the 
equivalent of not more than five min¬ 
utes at ten inches, no burn is produced. 


The X-ray is valuable in the treat¬ 
ment of the same class of diseases as 
the actinic ray. It is a good idea to 
combine the two, treating the diseased 
tissue one day with the actinic ray, and 
the next day with the X-ray. 

There are various devices by which 
the arc-lamp may be applied in the 
treatment of disease. The essential 
feature of each is a strong horizontal 
arc-lamp with a parabolic mirror, with 
a special mechanism for applying light 
of the desired degree of intensity to any 
portion of the body. There is also an 
arrangement of colored glasses which 
may be placed before the instrument, 
with which to further filter out the heat 
rays if desired. Dr. Minim, of St. 
Petersburg, by means of an instrument 
of the above type, applies the violet 
rays with success in the treatment of 
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the various forms of ulcer — varicose 
ulcer, malignant ulcer, syphilitic ulcer 
— and in many acute injuries. The 
Hopkins lamp is a fifty- ampere search¬ 
light so arranged as to focus the rays 
at about twelve feet from the instru¬ 
ment, after passing them through blue 
glass to eliminate the heat 
rays. The Fonveau-T r o u v 6 
chemical radiator is another 
valuable instrument of J this 
type. 

The effects of the incandes¬ 
cent light, including the photo- 
phore, and the arc-light have 
already been considered (April 
Good Health). The incandes¬ 
cent electric light contains a 
smaller proportion of light and 
chemical rays than the arc-light, 
which compares favorably with 
sunlight in brightness and the 
proportion of chemical rays. 

The sun bath is the simplest 
form of light bath. To accom¬ 


plish the best results, it is 
desirable that the rays of the sun 
should fall upon the surface of the 
body without passing through glass, 
since even ordinary glass filters out 
more or less of the chemical rays, which 
are the most valuable from a thera¬ 
peutic standpoint. As a rule, exposure 
of the head leads to untoward results ; 


hence it is well to cover the head, and 
sometimes to apply to the face and 
neck a napkin wrung out of cold water. 
The thermic rays, through their influence 
upon the thermic nerves, and the chemi¬ 
cal rays, through their influence upon 
other nerves, constitute a most power¬ 


ful tonic and vital stimulant. The sun 
bath is applicable in all diseases charac¬ 
terized by slowed or imperfect nutrition; 
as, obesity, diabetes, gout, rheumatism, 
dyspepsia, nervousness, poverty of the 
blood, various liver and kidney diseases, 
various skin affections, and even in 
tuberculous disease. 



riCN ANI) MOTTLING OF THE SKIN PRODUCED BY PHOTOTHERAPY 


“WIN AND WEAR" 


When we do our very best, 

We may trust God for the rest ; 

But we still may often meet 
Little things not very sweet; 

And whatever can't be cured 
Should be patiently endured. 

If we wish to “ win and wear," 

We must learn to " grin and bear." 


Many people miss success 
And the way to happiness, 

Just because they lack the will 
Needed to endure some ill. 

If success we wish to gain, 

We may iust expect some pain : 

If we wish to " win and wear," 

We must learn to " grin and bear." 

— Charles IV. McChnhc . 












THE JOY OF LIVING IN A BACKYARD 

BY CARRIE L. GROUT 


O NE summer, after a season of un¬ 
usually hard work, Mrs. Lawton 
had grave symptoms of “ nerves.” The 
doctor kindly prescribed a “ change and 
rest,'’ but her purse did not permit the 
prescription to be carried out by leaving 
home, and so she set her rather active 
brain to work devising ways and means 
of getting what she needed. 

The grim old mother, Necessity, has 
a kindly heart if you can reach it, and 
gives birth to many an extremely use¬ 
ful invention whereof the pleasure is 
doubled by the exertion it costs. 

Mrs. Lawton took to gardening, al¬ 
ways a delightful occupation for a 
woman who loves flowers, but it lacked 
the human touch without which no joy 
is complete. 

One day Mrs. Lawton and her best 
friend sat out in the backyard talking 
things over, when — 

“ A sudden inspiration came 
As sudden winds do blow.” 

“ I have it,” cried Mrs. Lawton, “ and 
you must, help me.” 

“ Have what? and what are you try¬ 
ing to put upon me ? ” 

“Wait, let me think it out a bit. 
Don’t you think this backyard is rather 
pleasant ? ” 

“Why, yes; the grass is good, the 
trees are fine, and it is secluded by that 
corner in the house. Your flowers are 
coming on well, too. What is it ? Do 
you want another gardener, or is it 
a circus performance or the barefoot 
cure you are contemplating?” 

“ Oh, I’m doing the barefoot act 
every morning when the dew is on and 
the sunshine has warmed it just right. 
It’s delightful. You should come down 
and try it some morning.” 

The friend laughed dubiously, but 


she did not venture any comments. 

Mrs. Lawton’s eyes grew bright and 
she looked around eagerly. 

“I believe it would work all right if 
you would help-” 

“ Don’t keep me in suspense. What's 
your idea ? ” 

“ Well, you know we have often 
talked of the English afternoon teas, 
and you have told me how you enjoyed 
them when you were over there. I 
want to do something like that right out 
here under the trees. Suppose you and 
I just notify our friends that we will 
be at ‘home’ every afternoon during 
August. No cards or printed invita¬ 
tions; just let them know there will be 
lemonade and fruit at four o’clock and 
they will be welcome early and often.” 

The friend began to look interested, 
and soon the two were busy with all 
sorts of plans. 

“Now understand,” reiterated Mrs. 
Lawton, “there must be nothing formal 
— just a few at a time, and time to talk 
and get together as we never can at 
parties; but I can’t be worried and hur¬ 
ried getting ready and cleaning up; its 
for my benefit and not to add to my 
cares.” 

“Didn’t you save up a lot of jokes 
from the papers last winter ? ” 

“Yes ; what of it?” 

“ Why, if you have kept them, 
wouldn’t it be a good plan to serve 
them in a fancy dish to season the 
refreshments? ” 

“Just the thing! It is sometimes 
a little hard to set the talk going. ” 

The friends responded to the informal 
invitation, a little uncertain as to the 
nature of the entertainment, but curious 
to find a new way of amusing them¬ 
selves. 
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On being escorted to the backyard, 
where there were a few easy chairs, a 
hammock with plenty of cushions, and 
a small table with bouquet and cups, 
the blue sky above, and dear, old- 
fashioned flowers blooming about, they 
were quite apt to murmur, “How 
charming!” and drop into the chairs 
with sighs of deep content. 

There were no games or guessing 
contests, but, glancing about, the eye 
was met occasionally with one of those 
restful sentences of Riley’s — 

“ See jist how lazy you kin be. ” 

“ Souse your head in the clover bloom. ” 

“ In the shades where glory is. " 

The lemonade was served and per¬ 
haps a cheery outdoor poem read. 

The literary salad proved a great 
promoter of good stories, and people 


passing wondered at the extreme jollity 
of the group under the trees, who 
often forgot to go home till the sun 
went down. 

Best of all, the hostesses had as much 
fun as anybody; more, Mrs. Lawton 
declared, for they got all the good 
stories from the whole crowd. 

“ How unique ! ” said a lady who was 
accustomed to giving elaborate parties. 
“ 1 believe I’ll try it, ” said several, and 
there were many discussions on how to 
reach the simple life amid the bustle 
and cares of a complex civilization. 
All grew “in friendship with the sky,” 
and life took on an added charm to 
Mrs. Lawton as her nerves retired to 
a quiet, easy background, and God 
seemed nearer and friends grew dear¬ 
er, just in the old backyard. 


WORK 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring market-place, or tranquil room ; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 

“This is my work: my blessing, not ray 
doom ; 

Of all who live I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right 
way.” 


Then shall I see it not too great nor small 

To suit my spirit, and to prove my powers ; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring 
hours ; 

And cheerful turn when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 

— Van Dyke. 


THE DRESS-REFORM MOVEMENT IN EUROPE 


S INCE Fashion has her seat in Paris, 
ruling thence the entire civilized 
world, it is fitting that the banner of 
reform should be unfurled in that city. 
An account of the spreading of the 
dress-reform movement from that cen¬ 
ter throughout Europe was recently 
published in the Globe Democrat . 

Just after the Paris Exposition the 
Viscountess de Reville founded a jour¬ 
nal entitled Lett res Parisiennes , which 


was dedicated to the reformation of 
the feminine costume. This magazine 
demonstrates the esthetic possibilities 
of reformed garments which unite both 
beauty and grace in their unbroken 
lines. By a series of brilliantly written 
articles, the viscountess has won over 
many of the notable women of her own 
country. In 1902 Mme. de Reville 
inaugurated a dress exposition in Paris 
in order to show the esthetic and 
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hygienic possibilities of rational gar¬ 
menting. For her interest in the sub¬ 
ject she was awarded a medal of merit. 

Having taken the initiative in the 
metropolis of Europe, the viscountess 
found that the women of other countries 
were eager for reform. Mme. de 
Pischoff, a well-known leader of Ger¬ 
man society, was one of the foreign 
delegates, and became a ready convert. 
Mme. de Pischoff thinks that the com¬ 
pression of the form by corsets is the 
root of all evil, and responsible for the 
many ills suffered by womankind. 

Shortly after the dress exposition in 
Paris, one was opened in Berlin under 
the auspices of the renowned painter, 
Paul Schulte-Naumburg. The condi¬ 
tions of admission were that no cos¬ 
tume that was to be worn with a corset 
should be received; that they must all 
be cut in one piece, and that the weight 
should depend from the shoulders. 

In Vienna, reform dress has become 
a popular craze, and one meets any 
number of women garbed according to 
its precepts. The Baroness Jalke, in 
an address delivered at the Viennese 
woman's club, said: “Every true artist 
rejects the corset, for the eye trained 
to the artistic and anatomical concep¬ 
tion of the human form divine will not 
countenance the atrocious fashion of 
dividing a woman's body in two. Ac¬ 
customed to the contemplation of the 
splendid statues of antiquity, they in¬ 
sist that the corset interferes with the 
health and beauty of the female sex.” 


Mme. Marie Lange, of Vienna, has 
devoted an entire number of her maga¬ 
zine to the burning question. The 
apostles of reform in that city propose 
to open a school of dressmaking where 
anatomy, as well as the science of 
cutting and fitting, shall be taught. 
The Wiesbaden school of decorative 
art and the Bischoffsheim school of 
Brussels are advocates of rational dress, 
and in Frankfort and other important 
centers the idea is growing. 

Prof. Krafft-Ebing, a learned German, 
says that no one who has not seen the 
body of a woman upon the dissecting- 
table could possibly comprehend the 
crimes resultant from woman's false 
conception of dress. 

In Portugal even royalty has meddled 
in the matter, for Queen Amelie, who 
has received the diploma of doctor in 
medicine, has interdicted the wearing 
of corsets, and refuses an audience to 
those ladies who insist upon retaining 
the objectionable article. 

Although the seal of approval has 
been set in the matter of reformation 
of costume, the movement can not be 
said to be general. The opinions 
voiced by a few women of progressive 
views have not overcome the prejudice 
against common-sense garmenting, 
most of the fair sex associating it with 
woman's suffrage and strong-minded 
tendencies. The fear of being con¬ 
spicuous is another detriment, women 
being strictly conventional and averse 
to going out of the beaten track. 


Customer —Not long ago 1 came in 
here and bought a porous plaster to 
help me get rid of the lumbago. 

Clerk — Yes, sir. What can I do for 
you now ? 

Customer — I want something now to 
help me get rid of the plaster.— Life. 


The kitchen is a chemical laboratory, 
in which are conducted a number of 
chemical processes by which our food 
is converted from its crude state to a 
condition more suitable for digestion 
and nutrition, and made more agreeable 
to the palate,— Prof. Matticn Williams. 




THE BENEFITS OF FRUIT CULTURE 


BY D. NETTLETON 



T HE advantages of a fruit diet are 
numerous. In the first place, 
fruit is a germ killer and disease de¬ 
stroyer — a medicinal food. It has been 
scientifically demonstrated that it is 
absolutely impossible for typhoid fe¬ 
ver germs to live in lemon juice. If 
people would only live on a liberal 
fruit diet, which would destroy fever 
and other disease germs, there would be 
far less sickness and consequently less 
sorrow. 

Fruit culturists are great benefactors 
and physicians of the people. The 
substitution of the orchard for the 
slaughter-house and butcher’s shop 
would contribute much to the public 
health. And since health is happiness, a 


fruit diet would result in much greater 
happiness for those who adopted it. 

The moral influences of fruit culture 
are also obvious. Our environment 
has much to do with our character 
building, for “by beholding we become 
changed.” 

What a dreary world this would be 
without trees ! How much happier and 
better men are by the contemplation of 
trees, vines, and flowers. Man’s first 
employment in his sinless state was to 
cultivate the trees and flowers that God 
had planted. And after the fall, he 
was sent forth to till the ground, and 
earn his bread in the sweat of his 
brow. 

There is a refining and uplifting in- 
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fluence in the society of beautiful trees 
and plants, especially fruit trees. Their 
beautiful blossoms making the air fra¬ 
grant with heavenly perfume, their rich, 
glowing fruits in bright clusters bend¬ 
ing, tend to restrain in man that which 
is rough and cruel, and encourage him 
to cultivate kindness and gentleness. 
The cultivation of fruit trees, vines, 
and dowers helps to make gentle men 
and lovely women. 

Children who receive their first and 
most lasting impressions surrounded 
by hen-coops, cattle-yards, and pig¬ 
pens; who have to listen constantly to 
the bellowing of cattle and the squeal¬ 
ing of pigs, do not have the elevating 
and refining influences that those do 
who come from sweet, clean homes 
surrounded by green grass and bloom¬ 
ing trees, among whose leafy boughs 
happy birds build their nests and warble 
their sweet melodies. 

That there is no employment more 
healthful than fruit growing, all who 
study the health question will admit. 
The pale-faced men and women of our 
cities pine for the green fields and 
groves of the country. Many of the great 


commercial class herded in crowded 
cities love to think and sing: — 

" How dear to ray heart are the scenes of my 
childhood, 

When fond recollection presents them to 
view — 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep, tan¬ 
gled wild wood, 

And every loved spot that my infancy 
knew.” 

The cities are not the best places for 
developing noble, strong men and 
sweet, loving women. Brick walls, 
smoking chimneys, the noise and con¬ 
fusion of the streets, do not refine and 
develop the moral qualities of men as 
do the fields of green and golden grain, 
blooming trees, and fruit-laden orchards. 

Man's new and everlasting home will 
be adorned with trees and flowers. 
The glory of Lebanon shall be given 
unto it; the excellency of Carmel and 
Sharon. The glory of Lebanon was 
its trees; the excellency of Carmel, its 
flowers. We are told of one tree in 
the midst of the Paradise of God, bear¬ 
ing "twelve manner of fruits, and" 
yielding its “ fruit every month: and 
the leaves of the tree" are “for the 
healing of the nations." 


Savagery Which Terrified Savages. 

If Plutarch’s advice, that those who 
affirm that they were intended by nature 
for a diet of flesh food, should them¬ 
selves kill what they wish to eat, were 
always followed, the question would to 
most take on a different aspect. Few 
can endure unmoved the horrible sights 
of the slaughter-house ; far less could 
they participate in the slaughter. In¬ 
dians are not noted for being over¬ 
sensitive ; they particularly despise any 
exhibition of weakness. The interior 
of a slaughter-house, however, is said 
to have proved too much for their 


powers of self-control. The Record 
states that “ a party of fifteen Black- 
foot Indians recently visited the killing- 
room of Armour’s plant. One fainted, 
three more were ill, the rest covered 
up their eyes. They were hurried out 
of the place into the fresh air." 


A tender-hearted young lady once 
said to a boy guilty of robbing a bird’s 
nest, “ Oh! cruel, heartless, little wretch, 
to rob those poor little birds of their 
eggs." “ Ho," retorted the boy, 
“that’s the old mother bird you’ve got 
on yer bonnet; guess she won’t care." 




SUMMER DISORDERS OF INFANCY AND EARLY 

CHILDHOOD 

BY KATE LINDSAY, M. D. 

(Concluded.) 


C HRONIC glandular gastritis, or 
chronic catarrh of the stomach, 
usually follows repeated attacks of acute 
indigestion. It is caused in various 
ways : by undigested food and improper 
mastication; by giving the infant a 
taste of all foods used by adults; by 
^ too much sweet, starchy food, highly 
seasoned foods ; by repeated swallow¬ 
ing of foul catarrhal discharges from 
the mouth, throat, nose, or pharynx ; by 
ulcerated teeth. In older children, it is 
often the result of eating unripe or 
spoiled fruit, especially between meals. 
Both acute and chronic indigestion may 
result in the worst form from feeding 
children flesh meats before complete 
dentition and after; and from the use 
of raw fruits and vegetables ; in fact, 
any form of incompletely masticated 
foods. Poisoning from animal food 
fermentation is very intense and deadly, 
as the toxins from putrefying animal 
matter are very potent, and often prove 
fatal in a short time, as shown every 
now and then by reports of wholesale 
poisoning from canned meats. 

^ The symptoms of chronic infantile 
indigestion are irregular vomiting 
(often after eating) of yellow, sour- 
smelling matter, and mucus mixed with 
food; colic pains ; diarrhea, sometimes 
alternated with constipation ; passing 
of gas from bowels and by eructations ; 
tongue coated, the papillae enlarged; 
mouth sore ; dry, harsh skin, and often 
eruptions. The patient is thin and 
pale, eyes sunken, fontanels depressed ; 
often has thrush and other mouth dis¬ 
orders. Under the eyes and around 
the mouth appear blue lines. Sleep is 


broken. The child often has night 
terrors, and suffers from frightful dreams 
when old enough to remember them ; 
sometimes there are convulsions, and 
attacks resembling petit mal, or mild ep¬ 
ilepsy. There is a dry, hacking cough 
and other evidences of chronic bronchi¬ 
tis. Usually in small children, in both 
acute and chronic gastritis, catarrhal 
attacks are more frequent and intense 
in summer, because of spoiled food and 
water and the debilitating effects of 
heat. 

The treatment should begin by allow¬ 
ing the digestive organs a complete rest. 
Give enemas and lavages to restore a 
healthy condition. Complete rest in 
bed is indicated. Cool mitten frictions 
followed by oil rubs, alternate hot and 
cold applications over the abdomen, 
combined with hot mustard foot-baths, 
are very beneficial. Keep the child in 
a crib out of doors, exposing the 
body to the direct rays of the sun. 
Change of climate often conduces much 
to the improvement of the symptoms. 
The use of abdominal massage and far- 
adic electricity is good, as well as cool 
pours and sponges of salt or soft water. 
Every means should be employed to 
promote sleep. The room should be 
well ventilated, and there should be free¬ 
dom from noise and from irritation of 
insects. Take care to see that the nap¬ 
kins are kept clean. The most impor¬ 
tant point is proper diet. If the infant 
is nursing, the milk and the mother’s 
habits of life should be investigated. If 
defective, tnev should be changed as 
much as possible. If the mother’s life 
is sedentary, often exercise and several 
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hours out of doors will be all that is 
needed. If unoccupied and eating a 
great deal of rich food, she should have 
out-of-door work and plain diet. When 
overworked, anemic, or poorly nour¬ 
ished, she needs more rest, more nour¬ 
ishing food, and more sleep, combined 
with tonic water treatment, sun baths, 
etc. These measures will improve the 
health of both mother and infant. If 
for any reason the mother’s milk can not 
be modified so as to agree with the in¬ 
fant, then artificial food must be re¬ 
sorted to and modified until a food has 
been compounded that will agree with 
the little one’s digestive capabilities. 

When the baby is bottle-fed, the food 
problem is often still harder to solve, 
especially when, as is sometimes the 
case, no form of milk agrees with the 
child. In such cases, after the prelimi¬ 
nary fast and cleansing of the alimentary 
canal, a formula of modified milk should 
be prepared, containing about one-half 
per cent of proteids, or even less, two per 
cent of fat, and five per cent of sugar of 
milk. This may be made by taking five 
tablespoonfuls of cream, two of lime 
water, combined with seven and one- 
half even teaspoonfuls of sugar of milk 
and four teacups of sterilized water. 
Mix and dissolve the sugar in the water, 
then mix altogether, and sterilize in bot¬ 
tles, each containing just enough for a 
meal. Stopper with cotton, and after 
sterilizing, keep on ice until needed for 
feeding. 

The amount of food needed will de¬ 
pend upon the age of the infant. It is 


best at first to give but a few teaspoon¬ 
fuls. Feeding in all cases must be reg¬ 
ular,— once in two, three, or four hours. 
Sometimes whey with white of egg will 
agree with the baby better than cream, 

— the white of one egg mixed with eight 
ounces or two teacups of boiled sweet 
whey. Or the egg may be mixed with 
barley water or gruel well strained. In 
some cases, especially when the child is 
over a year old, fruit juices, such as 
fresh apple juice, blackberry, raspberry, 
and sweet orange juice, are good. The 
writer has found that for delicate infants ^ 
and invalids these juices need not only 
straining, but filtering through filter pa¬ 
per, which removes not only the pulp 
and cellulose matter, but also the fer¬ 
ments. These juices should be given 
unsweetened, and, for a drink, either 
clear or mixed with water. 

To prevent and cure indigestion in 
older children, the mouth must be kept 
clean, and the teeth sound. Children 
should be taught to masticate well and 
to eat plain food at regular intervals, 
avoiding all “piecing” between meals. 
They should not be allowed unripe or 
spoiled fruits or meats, nor an excess of 
sweets or other rich foods. Especially 
avoid condiments and tea and coffee. 

Mothers should remember that in 
summer, disease and death come to in¬ 
fants and young children principally ^ 
through disorders of the digestive or¬ 
gans; that most of these troubles are 
caused by bad foods and methods of feed¬ 
ing, and lack of cleanliness and good 
hygiene in the care of the little ones. 


AFTER HAMLET 


To breathe, or not to breathe, that is the 
question : 

Whether ’tis nobler for our sex to suffer 
The pain and torture of a steel-girt corset; 

Or to take arms against Dame Fashion's 
tyrannies 


And by opposing, end them ? 

Unlace, to breathe 

Once more ; and with full breath to say we end 
The sideaches and all those unnatural pains 
we make flesh neir to — 

“’Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

— Minnie Barker Horning. 
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Menu for a Vegetarian Dinner 


(prize menu) 

BY N. E. PINCHARD 
Savory Soup 
Crisps 

Potato Nut Puffs Spinach with Biggs 

Watercresses 

Protose Rice Roll Tomato Sauce 

Salad Sandwiches 


Toasted Granose Flakes Ground Nuts 

Fruit Juice 

Strawberry Tapioca Whipped Cream 

Cereal Coffee 



RECIPES 

Savory Soup ,— Cook half a pint of 
small navy or soup beans in three pints 
of water for two hours, adding boiling 
water as needed. In a separate kettle 
place two small parsnips, scraped and 
sliced, one good-sized onion cut fine, 
two stalks of celery, and half a can of 
tomatoes. Cover well with boiling 
water, and cook until the vegetables 
are very tender; then add the beans, 
and press all through a fine colander 
or soup strainer. Return to the stove, 
simmer a moment, and just before 
serving, stir in slowly a cupful of hot 
cream or rich milk. 

A can of sweet corn may be substi¬ 
tuted for the beans. As it takes less 
time, and may be put in with the other 
^ vegetables, it is sometimes preferred 
by the housewife who is her own cook. 

Potato Nut Puffs .— Choose good-sized 
mealy potatoes, start in boiling water 
with a bit of parsley, celery, bay leaf, 
or other savory herb, and a pinch of 
salt; boil hard from start to finish. 
Drain, set back, uncovered, to steam a 
moment; mash smooth and fine, with a 
heaping tablespoonful of peanut butter 
or half a cupful of ground pecan meats. 
Then roll into balls the size of an egg, 
keeping as hot as possible. Have 


ready a tin sheet or very shallow cake- 
pan, well oiled ; place the balls on it so 
they will not touch, brush over with 
beaten egg, and brown quickly in the 
oven. When done, slip a thin knife 
under and slide them on to a hot platter. 
Garnish with parsley, and serve im¬ 
mediately. 

Spinach with Eggs .— Pick over and 
thoroughly wash the spinach ; boil 
quickly until tender, but still bright 
green (if cooked uncovered, it keeps 



I'OTATO NUT I'UFFS 


its color better); drain, and press dry 
in a hot, square pan. Turn out on a 
hot platter, cut across and lengthwise 
to form squares. Place a nicely poached 
egg on top of each square, and arrange 
slices of lemon around the edge of the 
platter, to be served with the spinach. 

A wooden or bone salad fork and 
spoon are a help in serving. 

Protose Rice Roll .— Mince fine one- 
half pound of protose, one-half medium- 
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SPINACH WITH EGG 


sized onion, two stalks celery, and mix 
well with one-half teaspoonful of sage, 
the same of celery-salt, one and a half 
cups of bread-crumbs moistened by 
sprinkling lightly with milk or water, 
and three-fourths cup of rich cream or 
nut cream. Put in an oiled pudding 
dish, cover, set in a pan of water, and 
steam in the oven for half an hour. 

Cook one-half cup of rice in a double 
boiler with two and a half cups of water 
and a little salt for one and one-half 
hours. Have custard or coffee cups 
slightly oiled ; place in each about two 
tablespoonfuls of rice, then a table¬ 
spoonful or more of the prepared pro- 
tose ; cover this well with rice, pressing 
all down closely, and set away to get 
thoroughly cold. This may all be done 
the day before using, if desired. 

When wanted 
for a meal, set 
the cups in a pan 
of water in the 
oven until the 
contents are 
thoroughly 
heated. Then 
invert the cups 
over a hot plat¬ 
ter, and slip out 
the molds of 
rice. When all 
are arranged. 


pour suffi¬ 
cient to¬ 
mato sauce 
on to the 
platter to 
surround 
the molds, 
but not 
to cover 
them. 

Toma to 
Sa nee . — 
Put half a 
can of tomatoes over the fire in a stew- 
pan, with a quarter of a minced onion, 
a little parsley, a bay leaf, and half a 
teaspoonful of salt. Boil about twenty 
minutes; remove from the fire and 
strain through a sieve. Melt in another 
pan a tablespoonful of cocoanut or 
dairy butter, and as it melts, sprinkle 
in a tablespoonful of flour; stir until it 
browns a little. Mix with the tomato 
pulp and it is ready for use. 

Salad Sandwiches .— Boil three eggs 
ten minutes; drop in cold water two 
minutes; peel, and while still warm 
mash fine with a silver fork, work in a 
tafclespoonful of thick cream, two tea¬ 
spoonfuls of lemon juice, salt to taste, 
and a little watercress chopped fine. 

After cutting off the crust, butter 
sparingly the end of a square loaf of 
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good Graham bread; then with a thin, 
sharp knife cut as thin a slice as pos¬ 
sible. Butter and cut until you have 
slices to make the required number of 
sandwiches. Spread a buttered slice 
with egg mixture, place over it a lettuce 
leaf washed and dried, then another 
slice and press well together. Trim 
the edges, removing tough crust; cut 
across twice diagonally, and arrange 
the triangles on lettuce leaves on a 
wooden bread-plate. 

Toasted Gt ariose Elakes with Nuts and 
Fruit Juice .— Toast the flakes in the 
oven delicately, but enough to crisp 
them well; sprinkle over them a cupful 
of ground pecan or other nuts, dust 
lightly with sugar, and serve with fruit 
juice. 

Strawbeny Tapioca. — Soak overnight 


in cold water a large cupful of tapioca. 
In the morning put half of the tapioca 
into a well-oiled pudding dish and 
sprinkle with sugar; then on this put a 
quart of fresh, selected berries, sugar, 
and the rest of the tapioca. Fill the 
dish with cold water until the tapioca 
is covered about a quarter of an inch 
deep. Bake in a moderate oven until 
it looks clear, adding more water (hot) 
if it seems too dry. When done, let 
it get thoroughly cold, and serve it 
with a whipped cream or a fruit dress¬ 
ing. 

If fresh berries can not be had, use 
canned fruit, as cherries or plums, first 
draining off the juice, which can be 
diluted, then thickened with a little 
cornstarch and used instead of the 
whipped cream if preferred. 


HEALTH IN THE FACTORY* 

BY JENNIE WILLIAMS 

[Miss Williams, the trained nurse at the N. C, R. factory, has had fifteen years’ ex¬ 
perience, both as nurse and teacher of nursing. She received her training at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, took a post-graduate course there later, and was attendant in Dr. Kellogg’s 
operating-room for eighteen months. Afterward she was matron, for five years, of the Lincoln 


(Nebr.) Sanitarium and Training-school, and 
School. Her training and experience make 
— Editor The N. C. .R J 

HAT can a nurse find to do in a 
modern factory? 

It is her first function to reduce to 
the minimum the delays incident on in¬ 
juries and sickness. All flesh wounds, 
no matter how serious, if taken in hand 
at once and treated aseptically, can be 
healed in one-half or one-third the time 
nature, unaided, would require for the 
work. The wounds which come to us 
for immediate treatment never become 
infected. Indeed, the slight cuts for 
which the workmen and girls think no 
treatment at all is necessary, often 

♦We quote this excellent article from The N. C. R .. a 
monthly magazine issued by the National Cash Register 
Company of Dayton, Ohio. J. H. Patterson. President. 


also served at the Huntsville (Ga.) Industrial 
her an authority on the conserving of health. 

give more trouble than the really 
serious wounds, by reason of the in¬ 
flammation brought on by contact with 
dirt or septic substancdfc. In some 
instances where trifling wounds were 
neglected, blood-poisoning has been 
averted only by rigorous treatment. 

Most of the ailments which have 
come to us for treatment could be 
traced directly to insanitary living con¬ 
ditions at home, or to bad food and 
disregard of the laws of hygiene. 

Headaches lead the list of ills, many 
men, as well as girls, applying for re¬ 
lief every day. Among the other 
maladies which I have treated during 
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my service at the N. C. R., were sore 
throat, congestion of the lungs, tonsil¬ 
litis, congestion of the stomach, 
pleurisy, neuralgia, congestive chills, 
toothache, earache, fainting, indiges¬ 
tion, stupor from autointoxication and 
ptomain poisoning. 

Of autointoxication, which [is due to 
the failure of the eliminative organs to rid 
the system of poisons and wastes, we 
have had a number of cases where the 
patient became unconscious, the heart 
being so depressed that the pulse al¬ 
most ceased. These have always been 
relieved by copious drafts of warm 
water used as an emetic, the cleansing 
of the alimentary canal, and by hot ap¬ 
plications to the heart, spine, and ex¬ 
tremities. Autointoxication may fol¬ 
low the use of perfect foods. Ptomain 
poisoning, the symptoms and effects of 
which are similar, is usually produced 
by decayed or fermenting foods. 

Headaches, however, more than 
double all other maladies among 
N. C. R. men and women. Often appeals 
come to me from department heads or 
foremen begging me to patch up some 
man so that he can remain at work and 
not delay some urgent or important 
work. It is at times like these that the 
money value of factory welfare work 
comes out most emphatically. 

When the^nen or girls come to me 
and tell me they are feeling miserable, 
and have headaches and nausea, I 
usually ask them what they had for 
supper or for breakfast. In most cases 
their trouble can be traced directly to 
their diet, or to bad ventilation in 
their homes. It is not uncommon to 
learn that they have been eating vege¬ 
tables, fruit, meat, pickles, fried eggs, 
and milk all at the same meal. 

There is no error in diet more often 
made than that of bad combination of 
foods. This is a matter that should be 


studied carefully. Many persons say 
that they can not eat fruit at all, al¬ 
though it is usually a most wholesome 
food. As a rule, however, I have found 
that they could digest it if they did not 
try to use it with milk and vegetables. 

Overeating is the fruitful source of 
most of our headaches. Indeed, to this 
one cause, coupled with failure to mas¬ 
ticate food properly and to take exer¬ 
cise in the open air, can be traced most 
of the ills which affect us. The ma¬ 
jority of men and women do not chew 
their food enough to get the full value 
of the nutriment it holds. If they were 
to take time to masticate it thoroughly, 
they would be able to get along with half 
their usual allowance and be infinitelv 
better for putting a limit to their appe¬ 
tites. 

Sick headaches are due to the heap¬ 
ing up of poisons in the sufferer’s sys¬ 
tem. A periodic attack means simply 
that nature has gone on a strike. The 
nerve storm is like the outburst of a 
volcano. The appetite vanishes and the 
victim is forced to rest and take a fresh 
start. 

Abstinence from such substances as 
produce uric acid will usually correct 
this tendency. All flesh foods should 
be given up. The drinking of tea and 
coffee should be discontinued ; spices 
and condiments should be, banished 
from the table. All starchy foods, and 
this includes bread, should be dextrin- 
ized by toasting in an oven until 
brown through and through before eat¬ 
ing. Ordinary toast is indigestible. 
For one subject to headaches, it is wise 
to restrict his grain foods to zwieback 
or toasted bread or toasted cereals 
eaten dry and thoroughly masticated. 
Pure water should always be drunk in 
quantities, the only care being not to 
take it within an hour before and three 
hours after meals. 
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We have had several cases of sudden 
and alarming illness caused by the use 
of headache powders and drugs, none 
of which, however, had been furnished 
by the factory. One man who had 
taken powders purchased from a drug¬ 
gist came near dying at the factory. 
He was revived by hot water drinking 
and the application of heat to the spine, 
heart, and extremities, and was sent to 
his physician. Despite treatment, he 
died two days later. 

It is against my principles to give 
headache powders, and every one I ad¬ 
minister because of the factory custom 
makes me feel as if I were teaching peo¬ 
ple to use them. I give as few as I 
can, and when it is possible I urge the 
patient to give up the habit. The same 
man never receives more than two or 
three in several months, and I rarely 
give one to a woman. When one of 
the girls has a headache, I give her a 
treatment which not only relieves the 
pain, but in most cases removes the 
cause, and there are no injurious re¬ 
actions. 

Users of headache powders often fall 
into the morphine habit. It is better to 
take preventive measures than to re¬ 
sort to something to deaden the nerves. 
This is what we are anxious to do at 
the 'factory. We would rather spend 
the time we use in making up and dis¬ 
pensing powders in teaching people to 
avoid the causes of headache. 

I am especially interested in the re¬ 
lieving of headaches, because all my 
life, before I went to the Sanitarium 
and entered the Nurses’ Training- 
school, I was a sufferer from sick head¬ 
aches. When I began my course, I 
made a complete and radical change in 
my diet. I gave up meat, tea, and 
coffee, and, from a girl so delicate that 
the doctors and instructors doubted my 
ability to become a nurse, I gained 


steadily in strength and got rid of my 
headaches. For fifteen years I have 
been almost entirely free from them — 
a condition I attribute to my diet, ex¬ 
ercise, and the practice of taking only 
two meals daily at a seven-hour in¬ 
terval. 

I have had folks say to me : “I am 
very careful about my diet, and yet I 
have headaches. I can’t understand it.” 
When I question them closely, I find 
that a great many, in fact a majority, 
are unaware that sugar produces fer¬ 
mentation in the stomach. And fer¬ 
mentation produces headaches, because 
anything that clogs the eliminative 
organs produces headaches. It would 
be well for men and women if sugar 
were discarded altogether from their 
bill of fare, and sweet fruits or sugars 
produced by the dextrinization of starch 
substituted where sweetening of food 
was considered necessary. 

There is no tonic like pure water, 
fresh air, and plenty of exercise. A 
friend of mine came to me a few weeks 
ago, looking very thin and pale. He 
told me that he was going to take a 
tonic and showed it to me. I read the 
formula on the bottle, and noticed 
among others of its constituents the 
poison, strychnin. 

“ Surely you are not going to take 
strychnin,” I said. I advised him to 
take the tonic back and get a package 
of 20 per cent gluten and use it with 
cream. Gluten is a nutritious element 
found in wheat. It nourishes the 
nerves and restores all highly vitalized 
tissues. It is the element that builds 
up. 

My friend used the gluten at one 
meal each day, eating fruits and other 
foods at the other meals. I saw him 
again a few weeks later. He was better 
than I had ever seen him. His face 
was round and full. He said that he 
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had not felt so well in the spring for 
years. I found that he had taken a 
great deal of exercise in the open air in 
connection with his dieting. Not se¬ 
lection of foods alone is sufficient; one 
must have exercise and pure air. 

When employees come to me, asking 
if they would better take a tonic, I al¬ 
ways tell them to take easily digested 
foods, cold baths, and exercise in the 
open air. 

I recommend to them fruit juices as 
germicides. A few meals of fruit alone 
will prove the best physic there is. If 
other foods are combined with the 
fruits, the purpose is defeated. Fresh 
fruits are preferable to stewed fruits, 
but stewed fruits will do the work if 
they are used without sugar. The fruits 
most beneficial are oranges, apples, 
pears, and peaches. Indeed, all juicy 
fruits are good. 

On one occasion six of the girls be¬ 
came ill after eating fried liver. The 
liver, being the filter of the body, is not 
fit for food. It is the organ which ab¬ 
sorbs all poisonous matter for the sake 
of protecting the rest of the system. 
In relieving these girls I gave them 
tepid water to drink as an emetic and 
treatment to cleanse the whole alimen¬ 
tary canal. Then I gave them hot ap¬ 
plications to the stomach and cold appli¬ 


cations to the head to relieve their se¬ 
vere headaches. 

In addition to headaches there are 
many other maladies, such as rheu¬ 
matism, neuralgia, and nervousness 
traceable to indigestion and imperfect 
elimination of wastes. Indigestion and 
dyspepsia of various kinds are caused 
by lack of fresh air and exercise, by the 
taking of too much food, or foods of too 
many kinds at one meal, —three kinds 
of food should be the limit, — by bad 
combinations, drinking at meals, and 
eating between meals. The latter habit 
is especially pernicious, as it exhausts 
the peptic glands and finally affects 
them permanently. 

Indigestion means that food, instead 
of being converted into pure blood, 
becomes a poison in the blood. This is 
the case in autointoxication. This con¬ 
dition is also brought about by torpidity 
of the eliminative organs. The effete 
matter washed out of the tissues by the 
blood is allowed to circulate freely, and 
is retained in the system, producing 
various aches and pains, depression of 
spirits, and sometimes stupor. 

If we would be free from bodily ills, 
we must eat only pure food, drink only 
pure water, and wear clothing which 
does not restrict breathing or impede 
the circulation of the blood. 


The Love of Work. 

Firstly, I believe that every man’s 
success is within himself, and must 
come out of.himself. No true, abiding, 
and just success can come to any man 
in any other way. Secondly, a man 
must be seriously in earnest. He must 
act with singleness of heart and pur¬ 
pose ; he must do with all his might and 
with all his concentration of thought the 
one thing at the one time which he is 
called upon to do. And if some of my 


young friends should say here, “ I can 
not do that—lean not love work,” then 
I answer that there is a certain remedy, 
and it is work. Work in spite of your¬ 
self, and make the habit of work, and 
when the habit of work is formed, it will 
be transfigured into the love of work ; 
and at last you will not only abhor idle¬ 
ness, but you will have no happiness 
outside of the work which then you are 
constrained from love to do. Thirdly, 
the man must be charitable, not cen- 
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sorious,— self-effacing, not self-seek¬ 
ing ; and he must try at once to think 
and do the best for his rivals and an¬ 
tagonists that can be done. Fourthly, 
the man must believe that labor is life, 
that successful labor is life and glad¬ 
ness, and that successful labor with high 
aims and just objects, will bring to him 
the fullest, truest, and happiest life that 
can be lived upon the earth.— Sir An¬ 
drew Clark . 

Diet and Temper. 

A writer in the New York Telegram 
asserts that meat eating is responsible 
for most of the bad temper that exists 
in the world. To prove his point he 
claims that the English, who are thought 
to be the heaviest meat eaters, have 
also the worst dispositions. 

14 If you go to France,” he says, “ you 
don't get much meat. The French like 
fruit, vegetables, salads, a little fish, and 
a little chicken. I'd venture to say that 
an Englishman eats more meat in a day 
than a Frenchman does in a week. 

44 What effect on his disposition does 
the Frenchman’s less gross food have ? 
A good effect. The French are polite. 
The world over they are noted for their 
politeness and good humor. 

“ But the Japs prove my point best. 
The mass of the Japanese people live 
on rice and fruit and sweetmeats and 
fish. They don’t touch meat from one 
vear’s end to another. And their tem¬ 
perance and delicacy at table give them 
the best dispositions in the world. On 
the streets of Japan there is never any 
fighting or quarreling. You never see 
a disturbance of any kind among that 
people. Tolerance, courtesy, high-bred 
and ceremonious manners, are as prev¬ 
alent in Japan as grumbling in Eng¬ 
land. 

44 What is the philosophy of all this? 
Why, simply that meat is a stimulant, 


like beer, and that after the brief happy 
effect of this stimulant has worn off, 
there comes a long effect of ill humor 
and irritability. All heavy meat eat¬ 
ers have bad dispositions, because they 
are always suffering from their food’s 
aftermath—because they are always, 
so to speak, getting over a spree. 

“This holds good, too, among ani¬ 
mals. Lions, tigers, leopards, and the 
rest of the carnivora are fierce and 
treacherous and mean. The herbivora 
— elephants, antelopes, camels — are 
good-tempered, mild creatures.” 


The Native Home of the Sugar-cane. 

The sugar-cane and its uses have 
been known in India, its native home, 
from time immemorial. It is perhaps 
the earliest source from which sugar 
was produced, and all other modes of 
manufacture have been borrowed from 
or based upon it. The early classical 
writers knew sugar vaguely as 44 honey 
of canes.” To the Greco-Roman world 
the sugar-cane was the reed which the 
swarthy Indians delighted to chew, and 
from which they extracted a mysterious 
sweetmeat. 

It was the Arabs — those great car¬ 
riers between the East and West — who 
introduced the cane in the middle ages 
into Egypt, Sicily, and the South of 
Spain, where it flourished abundantly 
until Wp«;t Indian slavery drove it out 
of the field for a time and sent the trade 
in sugar to Jamaica and Cuba. 

Early in the sixteenth century the 
cane was taken from Sicily to Madeira 
and the Canaries. Thence it found its 
way to Brazil and Mexico, to Jamaica 
and Haiti. Cane-sugar was well known 
in Italy about the second century, and 
has been common in England since the 
Tudor period. The strenuous days of 
great Elizabeth had sugar for their 
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sack, and ginger was “hot i’ the 
mouth,” too, as we all well remember. 
— Ccnyihill Magazine . 

Some Chinese Baths. 

A traveler in Mongolia writes; 
“ There are some hot springs by the 
road about twenty miles north of Ching- 
peng. The place is named Tangshan. 
The arrangements for those anxious to 
benefit by their healing properties are 
very primitive. A row of twenty or 
thirty wooden boxes the size of an or¬ 
dinary packing case is ranged beside 
the road. In these sit bathers of every 
age and both sexes, with their heads 
protruding. Attendants with buckets 
continuously refill the boxes from the 
springs. For less luxurious bathers 
there is accommodation in a pool which 
has been dug out close by. In this 
they squat, scooping up the water and 
pouring it over their heads with brass 
basins. It is curious to reflect that es¬ 
tablishments like Homburg and Aix-les- 
Bains have had their origin in such 
beginnings.” 

The Patent Medicine Swindle. 

The patent medicine men in session 
here, last fall, by their own report, 
spent $10,000,000 yearly in advertising, 
and if they admit to that much, it is safe 
to estimate half as much more spent by 
the smaller fry or unaccounted for. 
There is a great howl about the $1,000,- 
000 annual sop the Louisiana lottery is 
offering for the mere privilege of doing 
business, but it is safe to say that it re¬ 
turns to its customers more value than 
do the firms that take $25,000,000 from 
the people yearly for patent medicines. 
The writer recently cut from our pa¬ 
pers one day 217 inches of such adver¬ 
tising (eighteen feet), and that is not 


unusual. An item states that recent 
investigation has shown that the people 
of Great Britain swallow over 5,500,000 
pills daily, or one pill a week for every 
person in the population. The pill con¬ 
sumption for one year would weigh 178 
tons, and would fill thirty-six freight 
cars, which it would take two powerful 
locomotives to pull. Placed in a row 
the pills would reach nearly 6,500 
miles, or from New York to Liverpool 
and back again. One patent firm prints 
25,000,000 almanacs every year, and 
many own and operate their own print¬ 
ing establishments, and the claim is 
made that the patent medicine men pay 
out more for printing than do all the 
shows combined.— Syracuse Clinic . 


The abominable practice of wearing 
long skirts for the street is dying out. 
Pretty as it is to see a summer dress 
negligently trailed over a smooth lawn 
jeweled with daisies, the sight of a 
woman draggingher gown in the street, 
sweeping up the filth and collecting 
millions of microbes, is a revolting 
spectacle ; and yet with a long skirt the 
only alternative is to hold it up, a prac¬ 
tice which induces cramp in the arm, as 
well as cold fingers in winter, and 
gives a decidedly ungraceful walk and 
attitude. 


Florence Nightingale once said 
of the profession with which her name 
is so closely connected: — 

“Nursing is an art. It requires an 
exclusive devotion, and as thorough a 
preparation as any painter’s or sculp¬ 
tor’s work; for what is the having to 
do with dead canvas or cold marble 
compared with the living body, the 
temple of God’s spirit ? Nursing is 
one of the fine arts; I had almost said 
the finest of fine arts.” 
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ASSIMILATION 


BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


Digestion does not end with the ab¬ 
sorption of the digested foods into the 
blood current. The final end of the 
process is in the tissues, and the last 
act is the transformation whereby sub¬ 
stances which have been rendered fluid 
in the stomach, so that they might be 
absorbed and circulated, are again 
rendered solid, so that they may con¬ 
stitute a part of the machinery of the 
body, and assist in carrying on its 
work. 

There are ten distinct digestive proc¬ 
esses : mouth digestion, or mastication 
and insalivation ; deglutition , or swal¬ 
lowing of the food after it has been 
masticated; stomach digestion , biliary 
digestion , pancreatic digestion , internal 
digestion , absorption , liver digestion , cir¬ 
culation, and assimilation. 

The change that takes place in as¬ 
similation is exactly the reverse of 
that which occurs in the stomach. 
Here the transfiguration is completed. 
The whole process, from dust to brain 
and human thought, is a series of suc¬ 
cessive transformations in which the 
presence of the divine hand is every¬ 
where discernible. The power which 
weaves the mysterious fabric of life in 
the formation of living flesh from food 
is not a mere mechanical physical agent; 
it is the same creative energy which 
made the worlds. 


Assimilation is nothing more nor less 
than creation. It is the formation of 
living substances, the building of 
tissues and organic, living machines, 
out of the blood, the stream of life, 
which serves as a sort of circulating 
market, or, one might say, a canal, 
along which the nutritive elements pre¬ 
pared in the stomach or other digestive 
organs, are conveyed to the places 
where they are needed. 

After the food has passed through 
the liver, it is carried to the heart, from 
which it is distributed through the 
whole body, carrying to each part po¬ 
tential energy and material for rebuild¬ 
ing the wasting tissues. The blood is 
kept uniform in character and quality, 
so that all the tissues are supplied with 
the same quality of food. The quantity 
of food is regulated by the size of the 
blood vessels, which are proportioned 
to every part. 

The minutest little cell, the frailest 
filament of tissue, no matter how far 
removed from the great centers of life, 
receives its due share of nutriment 
through the medium of the blood, 
which may well be termed a “ traveling 
exchange ; ” for while the blood carries 
to each tissue material for the repair¬ 
ing of losses sustained in its work, for 
the building up of its structure, it takes 
in exchange for the new material, 
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which it supplies, the old, worn-out, 
poisonous material, thus securing a 
constant change of matter. 

This change is essential to life. In 
fact, the intensity of life depends upon 
the rapidity of the change. The in¬ 
creased rate of change does not hasten 
the wearing out of the body, but rather 
delays it; for deterioration of the 
bodily structure takes place much more 
rapidly during diminished activity than 
when all the organs are in use, because 
of the stagnation and accumulation of the 
poisonous wastes which necessarily ac¬ 
company slow tissue activity and 
change, and which interfere with the re¬ 
building of the tissues and cause dis¬ 
ease. 

There are found in the tissues re¬ 
markable substances which play the 


part of regulators of the assimilative 
process. These enzymes are produced 
in the liver, the pancreas, and certain 
other of the large internal glands. It 
is under the influence of these enzymes, 
which are allied to pepsin and other di¬ 
gestive ferments, that the liquid blood is 
converted into solid tissue, and that the 
energy locked up in the food is set free 
through the action of oxygen with the 
elements of the food. The wonderful 
action of these enzymes can be ex¬ 
plained in no other way than by the rec¬ 
ognition that they are divine agencies 
acting under the control of that mar¬ 
velous Intelligence which guides and 
rules all the activities of the universe, 
and which is so wonderfully manifest 
in all the life processes of animate na¬ 
ture. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE HEALTH WAIST 


“ Ladies must and will wear stays, 
in spite of all the medical men in 



Europe, M wrote Madame Caplin, about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 
These words indicate the controversy 
that has long been going on between 
the doctor and the staymaker. The 
reason why the constant attacks on the 
corset have failed to demolish it, is 
that it has been part of woman’s attire 
for so many centuries that it has come 
to be regarded as a sort of exoskeleton, 
essential to an erect and graceful 
carriage. 

As early as four centuries after the 
Christian era, mention is made of stays 
in the letters of Synesius, Bishop of 
Cyrene. He speaks of “a slave girl 
out of the far East who had a pinched 
wasp waist that was the marvel of the 
Greek ladies, who sent for her, from 
house to house, to see this new and 
prodigious waist, with which it seemed 
to them impossible for a human being 
to breathe or live.’ , 


CORSET COVER OF STEEL WORN IN THE TIME OF 
CATHERINE DK MEDICI 
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Terence, a Roman dramatist, men¬ 
tions “ ladies who strait-lace their 
waists to make them small and well¬ 
shaped.” But little can be learned 
concerning corsets until about the 
twelfth century. Medieval writers 
make frequent reference to the practice 
of lacing. Chaucer tells of a beauty — 
“ Sore pleasant and neat withal, 

Gentle, and in her middle small.” 


A French moralist writing in the 
middle of the fifteenth century says 
that “ by detestable vanity ladies of 
rank now cause their robes to be made 
. . . so tight that they can scarcely 
respire in them, and often suffer great 
pain by it.” 

The evil seems to have reached its 
climax in the French court in the days 
of Catherine de Medici, who herself 
invented a corset which consisted of 
two pieces opened longitudinally by 
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hinges, and closed with a hasp and pin. 
A thirteen-inch waist, we are told, was 
the accepted standard of beauty during 
her reign. 

In spite of the constantly changing 
fashions, this barbarous destroyer of 
female grace, beauty, and health, in¬ 
vented at a time when physiology was 
unknown, held its own through the 
centuries. The squibs of the merry, 
the expostulations of the earnest, and 
the ills resulting from the unnatural 
compression failed to cure the evil. 

But at last the reiterated warnings of 
medical men began to have some effect, 
at least to modify it. Considerable 
interest was aroused by a “hygienic 
corset,” which was awarded a medal at 
the great exhibition of 1851 in England, 
about the time of the beginning of the 
dress-reform agitation in this country. 
This corset, which was claimed to be 
“ ingeniously adapted for giving sup- 
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port to the trunk without confinement 
to the thorax,' 1 was the forerunner of 
a succession of “ health corsets,” “ com¬ 
fort corsets,” etc., all of which have 
been characterized by a well-known 
physician as devices of the devil to 
keep in bondage women who would 
otherwise have been emancipated. 

The “hygienic corset” was said to 
supply “a new layer of muscles” to 
supplement the original layer, which 
were inadequate for their task. But 
the muscles of a woman’s body, if left 


alone, are as well able to perform their 
functions as are those of a man's, as 
multitudes of women have since demon¬ 
strated. 

In some cases a bust supporter may 
be needed. The lower illustration on 
the preceding page shows a “ freedom 
waist,” a most comfortable and suitable 
garment to be worn over the union 
undersuit. The puff provides the bust 
support for those who need it, while 
allowing perfect freedom to all the 
muscles. 


MOSQUITOES AND MALARIA 

BY F. J. OTIS, M. D. 


It is quite a well-known fact that the 
mosquito is an active agent in carrying 
malaria from one individual to another. 
But how this is done is not so apparent 
to the average person. Some facts 
known only to the scientist are so ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting that we will give 
a description of the malaria parasite as 
it passes through its many forms in 
man and in the mosquito. All who 
have observed the transformation of 
the butterfly through its different stages, 
from the cocoon to the worm, and 
then the butterfly, know something 
of the many changes through which 
one insect or animal may pass during 
its life history. 

The malaria parasite, although a 
microscopic animal, passes through a 
great many changes of form. When it 
is at its largest, it is a little single-cell 
animal occupying the inside of a red 
blood corpuscle as its home. It has 
the appearance of an ameba, and, like 
the ameba, may put out pseudopodia, 
or false feet, and by these it may move 
about in the red blood cell. When it 
first enters the red cell, it is a long, 


narrow, rapid-swimming, wormlike ani 
mal (19, Fig. 1) that pierces the red 
cell wall (1), taking up its abode inside. 
It can not be seen by the microscopist 
unless it is stained, when it appears like 
a ring (3), just as if the snake-form 
had entered the red cell and joined the 
two ends, making a circle. It destroys 
the contents of the red cell, leaving 
only the pigment of the hemoglobin. 
It grows rapidly for twenty-four to 
seventy-two hours, depending on 
whether the chill is produced daily, 
every other day, or every three days 
(4, 5, 6). When it reaches its full 
growth, it divides into from eight to 
twenty-five little parasites. The little 
parasites are beautifully arranged, as 
seen in 6, Fig. 1. The cell then bursts, 
letting out from eight to twenty-five 
malaria parasites instead of one (8, 8). 
When they break out of the red cell, 
the poison that they have produced in 
the cell enters the plasma of the blood, 
influencing the entire body. The effect 
of this poison in the plasma of the 
tissues causes the temperature to rise 
rapidly, resulting in the chill. It is 
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R., R., R., Normal red cells. 1, Malaria parasite entering cell. 2, 3, 4, 5, Stages 
of growth. 5, Beginning multiplication. 6, Complete rosette. 7, Many parasites set 
free. 8, Returning to normal red cells. 9, 9 l , 9a, 10, 10 1 , Further development of 8. 
11, Whip or flagella. 12, Union of 10 and 11 that occurs only in the mosquito. 13, 
Ookinet. 14, Section of stomach wall with one ookinet in one cell. 15, Cyst on stom¬ 
ach wall. 16, Bursting of cyst. 17, Sporozoites. 18, Salivary gland of mosquito 
containing malaria. 
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when these numerous parasites are free 
in the blood stream that the doctor 
gives quinine to destroy them. Qui¬ 
nine does not affect them when they are 
in the red cells, so it is useless to give 
it then. If left unharmed, these little 
parasites enter the red cell again and 
pass through the same cycle over and 
over. Each cycle, if the numbers are 
sufficient, makes a chill. 

Some of the parasites develop outside 
of the red cell, forming two kinds of 
parasites, represented by 9 and 9 1 . 
One of them, a short time after they 
have been removed from the body, 
extends little whips, with which it 
lashes the surrounding material in a 
very lively manner (10 1 ). After a 
little the whips are detached from the 
body of the cell (11). They swim 
about quite independently. Later these 
whips unite with the protoplasm of the 
other cell (12). There is then formed 
a sluggish ameba, quite different from 
the malarial parasite in the red cell. 

The last two changes do not occur 
unless the parasite is removed from 
the human circulation. Ordinarily, the 
forms just described die in the body 
spontaneously. But if a mosquito of 
the anopheles variety sucks some of 
the blood containing them, the para¬ 
sites above mentioned (8, 8, 9, 9 1 , and 
10, 10 1 ) in the blood stream develop, 
as just described, in the stomach of the 
mosquito. There they undergo the 
whip-making process and produce the 
ameba which scientists call the ookinet 
(13). The ookinet is the malaria para¬ 
site in the mosquito. It dwells in the 
mosquito's stomach for a while, then 
pierces the stomach wall (14). The 
mosquito tries to protect itself by 
throwing around it a membrane, form¬ 
ing in the stomach wall a cyst or sac of 
fluid in which the malaria lives (15). 
In this cyst the ookinet divides into 


many hundreds of smaller bodies, 
which change in about four days into 
little, snake-like bodies. In the course 
of eight days the sac bursts, letting out 
all these snake-like bodies (17) into 
the mosquito's body (16). They swim 
about through the circulation and finally 
concentrate themselves, for some un¬ 
known reason, in the salivary gland of 
the mosquito (18). Here they wait 
until the mosquito uses some of the 
saliva. This it nearly always does 
when it bites. 

So, should the mosquito, in the next 
few days or weeks, bite another indi¬ 
vidual, it would inject many of these 
little snake-like forms of malaria into 
the human circulation. The disease is 
certain to follow in about two weeks. 
For every parasite the mosquito im¬ 
bibed there are ten thousand or more 
of the snake-form parasites in its saliva 
to take its place. If, in its ordinary 
meal, the mosquito should get twenty- 
five malaria parasites from the human 
being, which is very possible, it will in 
eight days have two hundred and fifty 
thousand malaria parasites in and about 
its salivary gland. There will be 
opportunity for its discharging about 
one hundred thousand into the circula¬ 
tion of the human being. Even this 
number is not large enough to cause 
a chill in two days, as the poison would 
not be sufficient. Six hundred thousand 
on the second day in the human being 
would break up into two million; still 
there would be no chill. Two days 
later, if it is the common tertian ma¬ 
laria, there will be forty million in the 
place of the two million in the human 
circulation. Still there are not many 
symptoms. This process of multiplica¬ 
tion continues from ten days to two 
weeks; then there are parasites suf¬ 
ficient to cause the disease to become 
manifest. 
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It is with a knowledge of the above 
facts that man now undertakes to cope 
with the disease. It is evident that 
there are two places where the germ 
may be destroyed most readily. One 
place is in the body, as mentioned 
before, when the parasite is out in the 
blood stream. Here quinine is appar¬ 
ently quite effectual in destroying it. 
Then the body forces aid a great deal, 
inasmuch as the stronger individuals do 
not develop the disease so quickly. 

The best opportunity for destroying 
the parasite is when it exists in the 
mosquito. We can well afford to sacri¬ 
fice the mosquito, for none of us enjoy 
its humming and biting. Fortunately, 
in ridding a locality of them, we dis¬ 
pense with the possibility of contract¬ 
ing malaria. 

There are many varieties of mos¬ 
quitoes. The culex (a, Fig. 2) is the 
most common, but does not harbor the 



i. Proboscis. 2, Pharynx. 3, Suction stomach. 4. 
Chyle stomach containing enlarged malaria para¬ 
sites. 5. Salivary gland containing parasites ready 
for injection. 



a.. Culex mosquito b.. Anopheles mosquito 


malaria germ. The anopheles (b, Fig. 
2) is the kind that carries malaria. It 
is found in all malaria districts. The 
illustration represents the resting posi¬ 
tions. This position assists us in easily 
recognizing the dangerous mosquito. 
Figure 3 represents the anopheles mos¬ 
quito injecting the parasites from its 
salivary gland (5) into the circulation. 

The mosquito usually lives from four 
to six weeks, except in winter, when it 
may escape the frost until spring. But 
after it has laid its eggs, it thrives no 
longer. Nature seems particularly to 
protect the female during this season 
of the year, in order that she may lay 
her eggs in the spring, and that the 
species may not become extinct. But 
after the season is once open, the life 
is comparatively short. The mosquito 
lays its eggs on the surface of quiet or 
stagnant water, where they hatch, 
forming larvae (Fig. 4). Later these 
develop into another form, called the 
pupa. Both these forms, although ex¬ 
isting in water, have a breathing appar¬ 
atus that requires them to come to the 
surface for air every few minutes. 
Consequently, they live in shallow 
streams mostly, where they are near 
the surface. The health officer takes 
advantage of this fact by having crude 
"oil or crude petroleum distributed on 
~ the water. This oil is quite incom¬ 
patible to their existence. If they do 
not come to the surface, they must 
drown, so in a short time all the mos- 
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quitoes in a vicinity may be destroyed. 
The living ones will not lay eggs in 
oil, so they soon die. Thus the locality 
is free from mosquitoes until restocked 
with those from another locality. If 
there are no mosquitoes suffering from 
malaria, the disease can not be com¬ 
municated from one to another. Much 
can be done to lessen the number of 
mosquitoes by simply keeping all pools 
filled, and all empty cans upturned. 



MOSQUITO LARVf, I TIM KS THEIR KaTURAL SIZE 

If precaution is taken to protect the 
individual from mosquito bites, there 
will be no infected mosquitoes in the 
vicinity to transfer the disease to others. 
Prevention, then, in the care of the 
malaria patient is one of the greatest 
means of controlling the spread of the 
disease. 

The methods here mentioned have 
been demonstrated very effectually by a 
number of governments. Only recently 
Japan sent a number of soldiers into a 
malaria district and divided them into 
two portions. One of the companies 
was provided with mosquito-netting 
and tents that were mosquito proof. 
The mosquito does not bite until late in 
the afternoon, or particularly when the 


sun goes down; so the Japanese gov¬ 
ernment required its soldiers to rema n 
in the tents during this part of the day. 
The other company was left entirely 
unprotected, and many cases of malaria 
developed in it, while there was not a 
case in the company properly protected. 

When Lord Ross, under the auspices 
of the English government, went to 
the west coast of Africa to investigate, 
he ordered that every pool of water in 
the region of some of the cities be filled 
up, and that those that could not be 
filled, should have petroleum spread on 
the surface. As a result, the mosqui¬ 
toes soon became scarce in the com¬ 
munity. A malaria that had been very 
severe and even fatal, affecting the 
majority of the people, almost com¬ 
pletely ceased. 

The English government demon¬ 
strated further facts in regard to the 
cause of malaria by selecting mosquito 
eggs and permitting them to hatch and 
develop into mosquitoes under artificial 
surroundings. These mosquitoes were 
permitted to bite an individual suffering 
from malaria, after which they were 
shipped from Italy, where the malaria 
cases were, to London. There the 
physicians permitted them to bite them¬ 
selves and some other willing subjects 
who had not been in a malaria district 
for years. In a few days symptoms of ^ 
the disease developed, and malaria 
parasites were found in their blood. 

Those who study the life of micro¬ 
scopic animals observe that they are 
able to multiply for a definite time, after 
which there must be a change in the 
stock and mixing of the various stocks 
or the little animals will die out. 

The paramecium, an interesting little 
single-cell animal, will divide two hun¬ 
dred times, after which its multiplica¬ 
tion ceases unless it is mixed with an¬ 
other stock. It has been proposed that 
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malaria has a similar requirement for its 
perpetuation. Consequently, if a per¬ 
son leaves a malaria district for one 
where there are no mosquitoes, the 
disease will be self-limited. It is sup¬ 
posed by some that the time is about 
six months. We have not much data 
on this point, but we know that after a 
person has suffered from malaria, even 
though he move to a non-malaria dis¬ 
trict, he suffers from recurrence of the 
disease for weeks and even months 


afterward ; but if he remains away for 
about a year, he becomes entirely free 
from the disease. 

To protect one from malaria, all the 
mosquitoes in the vicinity of the mala¬ 
ria case should be destroyed. Malaria 
patients should be thoroughly protected 
from mosquito bites. Those living in 
malaria districts should retire to a mos¬ 
quito shelter in the afternoon before the 
insects begin to bite. These precau¬ 
tions will renovate any malaria district. 


HOW TO SWIM 

BY A SWIMMER 


Man seems to be, of all animals, 
the least adapted to progression in 
the water. Other animals, dogs for 
example, are so naturally formed for 
swimming that they do not have to 
learn to swim. The movements of the 
limbs of a dog in swimming are pre¬ 
cisely the same as in walking; he sim¬ 
ply walks in the water, holding his nose 
high, and does not have to trouble him¬ 
self with modifying his movements to 
suit the element in which he is moving, 
whether in the air or in the water. 
With man this is different. In the wa¬ 
ter he must move his limbs in a way in 
which he has no occasion to move them 
when on land. The consequence is that 
when he makes his first attempt to swim, 
he finds the muscles which he must nec¬ 
essarily use, weak and easily exhausted ; 
therefore, learning to swim requires 
much practice and considerable time. 

The great health advantage in swim¬ 
ming is in the fact that the head must 
be carried well backward, and the arms 
must be used in a way which will de¬ 
velop the shoulder retractors, or the 
muscles which draw the shoulders back¬ 
ward ; hence it is one of the finest of 


all means for developing the chest, and 
overcoming the tendency which exists 
among all sedentary persons to become 
round-shouldered. 

Swimming thus constitutes a most 
healthful iorm of recreation. It is re¬ 
freshing, promotes appetite, and is one 
of the most valuable of all accomplish¬ 
ments. The majority of deaths from 
drowning are due to lack of knowledge 
of this most useful art. 

The old method of teaching a boy to 
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MUST ARM MOVEMENT 


SBCON1) A KM MOVEMENT 


swim was by throwing: him into water 
deep enough to drown him, making it, 
with him, a case of M sink or swim.” 
The modern method, however, is more 
humane.. 

THE MOVEMENTS 

There are three movements for the 
arms and two for the legs, the move¬ 
ments for the arms starting with the 
position for the arms shown in our first 
illustration. 

At the first movement, the arms are 
carried outward at the sides, the palms 
facing backward. 

At the second movement, the arms 
are brought from this position to that 
shown in Fig. 3. 


At the third movement, the arms are 
thrust directly forward to the position 
shown in Fig. 4. 

The time occupied in movements 2 
and 3 together is the same as that of 
movement 1 alone. 

The two movements of the legs are 
also shown in the illustration. During 
the second movement of the arms, by 
which they are brought to the position 
shown in Fig. 3, the knees are flexed and 
the legs drawn up. For strong swim¬ 
ming, the knees are drawn well up under 
the body, a position which can not be 
assumed except in the water, or with the 
body suspended by a belt. The second 
movement of the legs is executed with 
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the third movement of the arms, the 
legs being thrust downward and out¬ 
ward, as in Fig. 1, assuming at the end 
of the movement the position shown in 
Fig. 4. 

By the aid of a teacher these move¬ 
ments may be easily acquired by the 
following method: The pupil, being 
placed in water not higher than his 
shoulders, seizes one end of a stick, the 
other end of which is held by the 
teacher, who stands in a boat or upon a 
pier. The first thing the pupil should 
do is to acquire the ability to balance 
himself in the water. A firm hold upon 
the stick enables him to maintain his 
position, and by degrees he learns to 
flex the back in such a manner as to 
keep the head above water and the 
heels near the surface. 

Having acquired his balance in the 
water, the pupil takes his first lesson in 
leg movements. In swimming, the 
arm movements and leg movements are 


executed together, with the exception 
that the first arm movement is made 
without simultaneous movements of the 
legs, the two movements of the legs 
being executed only with the second 
and third arm movements. In order to 
establish the proper rhythmical move¬ 
ment, the teacher counts for these com¬ 
bined movements, “One, two, three, 
one, two, three,“ the time given to 
“two” and “three” being each one- 
half that given to “ one.” 

After practicing the arm and leg move¬ 
ments for a few minutes on land, the pupil 



FLOATING 

is supported in the water by means of a 
belt passed around his body in such a 
position as to balance him in the water. 
The belt is attached to a rope sup¬ 
ported at the end of a stout pole, one 
end of which is grasped by the teacher, 
who thus supports the pupil in the 
water. The pupil is now made to ex¬ 
ecute the arm movements, keeping time 
to the count, the movements being made 


in the order above described. After 
practicing the arm movements for a 
time, the arm and leg movements should 
be combined. 

After the pupil has acquired a little 
confidence, and has learned to combine 
the movements fairly well, he is pro¬ 
vided with a swimming-belt and cast 
loose into the water to navigate him¬ 
self. In a short time, if he has given 
good attention to his instruction, he 
will be able to move about in the water 
with ease and confidence, and may then 
readily learn side swimming and diving. 



















SCHOOL OF HEALTH SEARCH QUESTIONS 

ASSIMILATION 

1. How many distinct digestive processes are there ? 

2. What is the final process of digestion ? 

3. Describe what is meant by assimilation, 

4. By what means are the food elements conveyed to the tissues ? 

5. How is the food supply regulated to meet the needs of the different parts of the body ? 

6. What does the blood take up in exchange for the new material deposited in the tissues ? 

7. Give facts which show the importance of this change of matter in the body, 

8. Describe the function of the enzymes. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE HEALTH WAIST ^ 

1. Describe some of the evils resulting from compression of the waist by the corset. (See 
leading article.) 

2. Why has this barbarous custom continued in spite of the testimony of medical men ? 

3. Give some references to the practice in ancient and medieval writers. 

4. When did tight lacing reach its climax ? 

5. About what time were attempts first made to introduce a more hygienic garment? 

6. What may be said of the various modifications of the corset ? 

7. Describe a garment that is perfectly adapted to take its place. 

MOSQUITOES AND MALARIA 

1. When a person is infected with malaria from a mosquito bite, how long a time elapses 
before the disease manifests itself ? 

2. When only is quinine likely to be effective in destroying the malaria parasites ? 

3. When is the best opportunity for getting rid of malaria parasites? 

4. Describe different ways in which this may be done. 

5. At what time in the day does the mosquito bite ? 

6. II *>w has it been demonstrated that if one is protected during that time he is not likely 
to be infected ? 

7. How long a time does it usually take for one infected with malaria to become entirely 
free from the poison ? 

HOW TO SWIM 


1. Why is it necessary for man to learn to swin , which other animals do so naturally ? 

2. Why are the muscles used in swimming at first weak and easily exhausted ? 

3. Mention the health advantages gained in swimming. 

4. How many arm movements are used in swimming ? Describe them. 

5. Describe the two leg movements. 

6. How are the arm and leg movements combined? 

7. How may the pupil be supported in the water while practicing ? 
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HOW TO LIVE A CENTURY 


“It is good to be old if one has lived 
well,— I mean living as one should,” 
said one recently, who, having lived 
well past the cen¬ 
tury mark, and 
still finding life 
worth living, 
knows whereof 
he speaks. Mr. 

Wolf Weis man n 
is a Jew who was 
born in Russia, 
and lived in that 
country until e- 
leven years ago, 
when he was 
ninety-two years 
of age. His home 
is* now at 1 Ho¬ 
boken, N. .T. 

Having often 
been asked the 
secret of his long, 
active, and use¬ 
ful life, Mr. Weis- 
mann took advantage of an oppor¬ 
tunity to answer this question in an 
article in the North American . He has 
always been particularly interested in 
the accounts of long-lived persons in 
different countries, and was therefore 
prepared to write intelligently on the 
subject of longevity. Concerning his 
own condition at the time of writing, he 
says : — 


“I am one hundred and three years 
old, and I enjoy life as much now as I 
did when I was thirty. That means, of 
course, that I am 
in sound health of 
mind and body. 
I read and write 
without spec¬ 
tacles. My hear¬ 
ing seems to me 
as good as it ever 
was. My appe¬ 
tite is as keen as 
when I was a 
young man. My 
teeth are fairly 
sound — two 
years ago I cut 
four new ones. 
Age has not 
caused my shoul¬ 
ders to stoop. It 
is no trouble 
whatever for me 
to stand erect, 
and my limbs feel strong [under me.” 

In his instruction to the young as to 
how to grow old happily and youth¬ 
fully, he says: — 

“Be an evergreen. That has always 
been my model in nature; sturdy, 
straight, wholesome, and refreshing. 

“ Don’t work too hard. Nature never 
intended man to work feverishly eight, 
ten, even fourteen and sixteen hours a 
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day, as some Americans do. That is 
the pace that leads to the graveyard 
and the insane asylum. It is wicked, 
health-destroying, mind-destroying. 

“You will be surprised when I tell 
you that the nervous American sleeps 
too much; but it is so. Instead of 
sleeping so long, he should walk much 
out of doors. If he will cut two or three 
hours off his sleeping allowance and 
give it to walking in the fresh morning 
air, he will be a healthier, and live to be 
an older man. 

“ Do not smoke. That is the one 
thing in my more than a century of life 
that I remember with regret. I would 
that I had never smoked. I broke the 
bad habit after I was fifty years old. 

“If you would live happily and 
healthily, be as much as you may with 
little children. They will teach you 
much of the beauty and simplicity of 
life. 

“ Every man who harbors hatred or 
suspicion in his soul is to that extent 
wicked. To be happy and to live long, 
we should be as little children are,— 
open-hearted, generous, trustful, opti¬ 
mistic. Suspicion is a deadly vermin 
that eats away the soul. Believe in 
people when you can, and try to believe 
in them if you can’t. More than likely 
they deserve it. Eight out of every ten 
men are honest. Don’t make rogues of 
them by doubting. 

“Doubtless it is true that the charac¬ 
ter of a man’s occupation has much to 
do with the preservation of his health 
and the duration of life. Statistics 
show that outdoor workers whose bod¬ 
ies are sufficiently nourished, live lon¬ 
ger than those who labor indoors. Also 
that workers in wood live longer than 
those who breathe air permeated with 


The only failure a man ought to fear 
is failure in cleaving to the purpose he 
sees to be best. — George Eliot . 


particles from the metals, textiles, or 
chemicals which they handle. 

“ In all my reading about long-lived 
races and individuals I am constantly 
impressed with the influence of content¬ 
ment of mind. It seems that, in spite 
of all the efforts of modern science, en¬ 
lightened Americans and Europeans 
can not compete with certain barbarous, 
almost uncivilized, peoples, in the mat¬ 
ter of prolonging the span of human life. 

“ In the northern part of Africa, for 
instance, where the ideas and conditions 
of the people are practically the same as 
they were thousands of years ago, we 
read that men and women one hundred 
and fifty years old are not uncommon. 

“ There the ' strenuous life 9 is un¬ 
known. It seems that the Moslems in 
Algeria and Morocco are never excited 
except in moments of religious zeal. 
The atmosphere is dry and wholesome, 
and their lives are practically spent out 
of doors. Even the merchants are calm 
and dignified always, apparently quite 
indifferent whether customers come or 
not. 

“ These people, while being much in 
the open air, live simply, on natural 
foods, and never allow their minds to 
be disturbed. 

“ All of this helps to convince me 
that the lessons of my own experience 
are true and valuable ones. Nature is 
the best guide, and nature urges us not 
only to eat pure food and breathe pure 
air and give our bodies sufficient exer¬ 
cise, but also to be serene, patient, and 
moral. 

“To a conscientious observation of 
these rules, based on common-sense 
science, I attribute my present advanced 
age and the blessing of good health 
and a^cheerful spirit.” 


A man “too busy” to take care of 
his health is like a workman too busy 
to sharpen his tools. — Exchange. 




WONDERFUL NEW FACTS ABOUT THE HUMAN BODY 


Professor Charpentier, a Frerch 
^ scientist, recently presented a paper be¬ 
fore the Paris Academy of Sciences in 
which he showed that the //-rays of 
Blondiot are produced in the human body; 
that these radiations are thrown off so 
actively that they can be easily studied 
by means of a device which renders them 
luminous. These rays are principally 
produced by the muscles and nerves, and 
are thrown off most actively when the 
muscles, nerves, or nerve centers are in 
action. These rays are thrown off so 
abundantly when the muscles or nerves 
are in action that it is easy to localize a 
nerve center by the luminescence pro¬ 
duced upon the test-object employed for 
detecting the rays. For example : when 
the test is applied to the spinal column, 
the different portions of the spine become 
luminous coincidentally with the action 
of the muscles which receive nerves from 
the different parts. When the arms are 
active, luminosity is greatest at the upper 
part of the cord, in the region of the 
neck. When one arm only is active, the 
fact appears in the abundance of lumi¬ 
nosity in the opposite side of the cord ; 
but in the brain the reverse occurs, for 
the reason that the nerves cross over to 
the opposite side of the brain. 

This method of studying the nerve 
centers is so delicate that it is possible 
by the application of the instrument to 
the head to determine which portion of 
the brain is active. When one is speak¬ 
ing, for example, the light appears in the 
region of the language center. The 


writing center and other centers may be 
made to shine out in a similar way. 

Little by little the refinements of mod¬ 
ern scientific research are penetrating 
the secret chambers of the body. The 
truth of the declaration of the ancient 
seer, that we are “ fearfully and wonder¬ 
fully made,” beomes more and more im¬ 
pressive. How interesting it is to note 
the operations of that great miracle- 
maker, sunlight! The rays of light fall 
upon the earth; vegetation springs up. 
Seeds, fruits, nuts, and other foodstuffs 
are simply masses of light combined 
with the elements of the earth and the 
air that are thus vitalized by the light. 
When any of these substances are burned, 
the light comes back in the form of heat 
and luminous rays. When these sub¬ 
stances are eaten as food, they are trans¬ 
formed into bodily tissue of muscles, 
nerves, and other structure, and thus by 
their activity disintegrated. The light 
is set free, reappearing in heat and other 
forms of energy, and, as is now shown, 
even in the luminous form of the //-rays. 

By this means the time may come 
when it will be possible to point an in¬ 
strument at a man’s head and tell what 
he is thinking about; or, at least, to 
make a very good estimate of his charac¬ 
ter by observing what portion of his 
brain is most active. It will also become 
easy to show the influence of personal 
habits as regards diet, etc., upon muscu¬ 
lar and nervous activity. 

In the days of ignorance and darkness 
it was possible for men to persuade 
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themselves that alcohol, tobacco, tea and 
coffee, flesh eating, and other unwhole¬ 
some habits had no influence upon* the 
physical, mental, or moral welfare of 
man ; but in recent years the improved 
searchlights of science are being turned 
upon these questions of practical life 
with such penetrating power that the 


truth respecting right living shines forth 
in unmistakable clearness, and ignorance 
will soon cease to be an excuse. Those 
who insist upon adhering to evil habits 
which are destroying their lives, must 
frankly confess that their only excuse is 
perverted £ appetite — that they choose 
evil rather than good. 


MEAT EATING AND APPENDICITIS 

Dr. Chauvel, Medical Inspector of the Army, Has Made a St cm* of 
the Disease and Draws Interesting Deductions Favoring 
VkG ETARIA NT S M 


It is a long time since appendicitis has 
been discussed at the Academy of Medi¬ 
cine, says the Paris Matin in a recent 
issue. True, we have had vacations, and 
though appendicitis is not idle, the acad¬ 
emy supposes it ought to rest during the 
months of August and September. And. 
besides, it begins to become difficult to 
say anything new on a question which 
for ten years past has made so much ink 
and blood run. It is Dr. Chauvel, medi¬ 
cal inspector of the army, who has belled 
the cat by a study of the frequency of 
appendicitis in'the French army. 

A little detail in passing: During the 
year 1902 the military hospitals received 
668 patients afflicted with appendicitis. 
Out of this number 188 have been treated 
according to the surgical rite, and 480 
have received a purely medical treatment, 
although, according to a celebrated mot, 
"the medical treatment of appendicitis 
does not exist." Of the 188 operated on 
with the knife, twenty-three died; while 
the 480 not treated with the knife fur¬ 
nished but live deaths —scarcely one per 
cent. Thus, theoretically, medical treat¬ 
ment does not exist; but, practically, 
medical treatment cures ninety-nine out 
of a hundred. This is vexatious for the 
theorists, but not to be treated with con¬ 
tempt by the sick. 

The interesting point, in the statistical 
study of M. Chativel is the comparison 
which he instituted between the figures 
furnished by the army of the metropolis 
and by the army in Algeria. In 1901 the 
Nineteenth Corps of the army of France 
had 460 cases of appendicitis, very nearly 
one to every thousand of the effective,— 
to be precise, .95,— while the Nineteenth 
Corps in Algeria and Tunis had but 
thirty-two cases, or .44 per thousand — 


twice less. In 1902 these figures were 
larger— 619 cases in France, or 1.27 per 
thousand, and forty nine in Algeria, or 
.63. The proportion is smaller in Al¬ 
geria than in France, and the difference, 
which is from simple to double, remains 
exactly the same in 1902 as in 1901. 

These statistics not having been manu¬ 
factured pour les be so ins dr la cause , we 
may consider the deductions exact, and 
admit that as a general rule, appendicitis 
is more rare in Algeria than in France. 
Besides, that is the opinion of all the 
physicians who practice in our African 
colony, and M. Chauvel cites the example 
of a surgeon in very active practice, who, 
during a sojourn of live years at the Civil 
and Military Hospital of Bilda, found but 
a single occasion for operating for appen¬ 
dicitis. Unlucky surgeon! 

M. Chauvel pushed yet further his en¬ 
quiries. Our army in Africa includes 
Europeans and natives. Legionaries, 
soldiers of the line, and Turcos,— arc 
they equals before appendicitis? Or 
Mohammed, does he kindly extend his 
protection over the appendices of his 
followers ? In five years, from 1898 to 
1902, out of an effective of 14,000 men, we 
have among the French and Europeans 
137 cases of appendicitis, cr .64 per 
1,000, while in the same space of time, 
out of an effective of 17,000 natives, we 
find but thirteen cases, that is, .14 per 
1 . 000 . 

By this it appears that appendicitis is 
two times less frequent among the French 
soldiers in Algeria than among the 
French of France, and it is ten times 
more rare among the native Algerians. 
The difference is much too great to be 
accidental. It should have a cause. 
What is it ? Is it an affair of race, of 
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climate, or religion? M. Chauvel thinks 
it is a question of alimentation. 

The Arabs are very sober. They eat 
little, and are, above all, vegetarians. 
When they do eat meat, they eat it very 
much cooked. Accordingly, among the 
native tribes, living their ordinary life, 
appendicitis is almost unknown. If one 
observes it more frequently among our 
auxiliaries, sharpshooters, and spahis, it 
is because the regime of the latter is no 
more the regime of the Arab, but nearer 
to that of the French trooper. 

This explanation, perhaps, is not abso¬ 
lutely satisfactory, inasmuch as it does 
not tell us how and why this relative im¬ 
munity extends to the European trans¬ 
planted to the soil of Africa, where their 
alimentary regime hardly differs from the 
regime of the metropolis, but one may 
suspect that it has much truth in it. 
Other observers have signalized this 
rarity of appendicitis among people less 
carnivorous than ours. Dr. Snyder, who 
for ten years has been attached to the 
court of the Shah of Persia, has had to 
treat but five cases of this malady at 
Teheran, three of which were Europeans 
and only two Persians. Dr. Snyder also 
attributes the rarity of appendicular acci¬ 
dents to the mode of alimentation of the 
Persians. At Teheran abstinence from 
pork is obligatory, and the meat of cattle 
is almost unknown. They seldom eat 
any meat but mutton and chicken, and 
these always very much cooked. One of 
the two Persians attacked by appendicitis 
was a student recently returned from 
Paris, and he had continued to feed him¬ 
self in the European style. 

On the other hand, Dr. Matignon, who 
for five years was physician at the French 
Embassy at Peking, has not met a single 
case of appendicitis, either in the mission 
or in the hospital of Nautang, during the 
whole of his sojourn in the North of 
China. Now the Chinese, according to 
Matignon, eat but very little meat. The 
European alone eats beef. Meat is a 
luxury in which only people in easy cir¬ 
cumstances can indulge, and its consump¬ 
tion is very limited. 

The great majority of the Peking popu¬ 
lation are nourished mainly by millet, 
simply boiled in water, rice, cabbage. 


sweet potatoes, and pickled turnips. 
The Chinese eat also much Indian meal 
and wheat, of which they make cakes 
with dough, not leavened, and cooked by 
steam. Thanks to this regime, the 
Chinese enjoy an admirable libcrte du 
ventrc % and that undoubtedly is the cause 
of their appendicitis immunity. 

The carnal regime, then, the abuse of 
meat, appears to be the true cause of 
this evil. No meat, no appendicitis. 
And the vegetarians triumph. If appen¬ 
dicitis is less frequent in our rural dis¬ 
tricts than in cities, it is because our 
peasants are nourished more upon fari¬ 
naceous food. Dr. Championniere knew 
a physician practicing in Brittany, where 
little meat is consumed, who for a number 
of years had seen but three cases of ap¬ 
pendicitis. In the religious communities 
where the use of meat is forbidden, appen¬ 
dicitis is unknown. 

Compare with this the frequency of the 
disease among the Anglo-Saxons, the 
great eaters of beefsteaks and bleeding 
roasts. In England they do not hesitate 
to organize insurance companies against 
appendicitis. In the United States the 
disease is so common that a Philadelphia 
surgeon, Dr. Deavers, has recently pub¬ 
lished under the suggestive title, “ A 
Year of Work in Appendicitis,” a per¬ 
sonal statistic of 500 cases operated upon 
by him in one year, from Sept. 1, 1902, to 
Sept. 1, 1903, or two appendicitis cases 
per day, supposing the indefatigable sur¬ 
geon rests on Sunday. 

We quote the above from a leading New 
York newspaper, not only because of the 
importance of the facts presented, but 
as evidence of the interest which the 
public is taking in the principles of 
rational dietetics. Food reformers are 
no longer laughed at. Even the vagaries 
of faddists receive respectful attention 
and fair-minded criticism. It may be 
safely said that at the present time at 
least one hundred persons are interested 
iti diet reform where a quarter of a century 
ago one person gave the matter even a 
passing thought. The world moves. 


IS A FOOD-CONSUMING MACHINE PROPER FOOD? 

UNDER this title the Lititz (Pa.) Express, lowing terse argument in behalf of ra- 
editedbyJobn G. Zook, publishes the fol- tional diet:— 
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What is the truth about the food ques¬ 
tion ? 

Was Benjamin Franklin correct ? 

He claimed that the animal organism 
was a food-consuming machine, not food 
itself . 

Was Franklin as scientific on the food 
question as he was in other lines ? 

Here is a new way of looking at meat 
as food : — 

The old stationary engine was a wood- 
or fuel-consuming machine. It was not 
meant to be fuel itself. 

What if the engineer would keep feeding 
other broken-up engines in his firebox. 

He would get some fuel, but mostly 
broken iron. 

Rather costly ? 

Most of it would be waste material. 

What is animal food ? 

There is some fuel in it, but it is mainly 


used up food or excrementitious matter, 
and is full of poisons. 

In other words, animal food is second¬ 
hand food. 

Why not go to original sources : Grains, 
cereals, vegetables, and fruits, etc. ? 

The only thing that saves the meat eater 
are the grains, cereals, and vegetables 
that he takes along with his second-hand 
animal food. 

The Japanese do not follow the meat 
food idea. The Russians find it hard to 
beat them in strategy which means brains 
or in physical endurance. 

Why can the elephant, the ox, and the 
chimpanzee get so much physical strength 
out of a non-animal food ? 

Was Benjamin Franklin ahead of his 
time ? 

Is Edison ahead of his time on the 
food question ? 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM IDEAS IN A GREAT 

FACTORY 


One of the greatest manufacturing 
organizations on the face of the earth is 
the National Cash Register Company, of 
Dayton, Ohio. The presiding genius of 
this enormous concern, in the buildings 
and appliances of which many millions 
are invested, is Mr. John H. Patterson,— 
a man whose largeness of heart and 
many-sided abilities have enabled him 
to make of his great manufacturing inter¬ 
ests an object-lesson for the world as an 
example of a business organization which 
not only attains the highest success from 
a financial standpoint, but at the same 
time pays due regard to the physical, 
mental, and social welfare of all con¬ 
nected with it. 

The National Cash Register Company 
is a great feature of the thriving city of 
Dayton, Ohio, and its wonderful system 
has attracted to Dayton multitudes of 
manufacturers, financiers, social re¬ 
formers, and humanitarians of all classes. 
Every month Mr. I J atterson sends out a 
little magazine to the thousands of agents 


and others connected with the concern 
who are located in all parts of the civi¬ 
lized world. This magazine, entitled 
The N. C. A\, is ably edited and is always 
interesting. The May number was par¬ 
ticularly interesting, as it was devoted 
almost exclusively to the subject of 
health. There was a splendid article en¬ 
titled “Nature Principles in Physical 
Culture,” telling all about Miss Dwight’s 
“straight-foot method” of bodily train¬ 
ing. An exceedingly valuable article 
was contributed by Mr. Horace Fletcher, 
relating to the Yale report and sum¬ 
mary of Professor Chittenden's experi¬ 
ments in relation to diet, which fully 
confirm the hygienic idea of diet. There 
was a practical article on the stomach ; 
another on the brain ; and a capital 
article by Miss Jennie Williams, entitled 
“ Health in the Factory,” which contained 
so many excellent and practical points 
that we take pleasure in reproducing it, 
entire, elsewhere in this number. 

Mr. Patterson has several times been a 
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guest at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
and it is a matter of great interest and 
encouragement to note the efforts which 
this master organizer and generous phil¬ 
anthropist is making to introduce ad¬ 


vanced health ideas among the thousands 
of men and women who are dependent 
upon him as wage earners, and who look 
to him much in the same way as children 
regard a father. 


“EAT MORE VEGETABLES” 


Under this heading the editor of the 
Chicago Daily Tribune gives the readers 
of that great daily the following excellent 
advice in view of the recent increase in 
the price of fresh meat, and the appre- 
f hension of a shortage in the meat supply 
and a still further increase in prices : — 
“To the housewife of resource there 
need be no increase in the family ex¬ 
penses, for she may find many substitutes 
for fresh meat at this season of the year. 
When the potato crop fails in Ireland it 
is a serious matter, for the reason that 
potatoes are the main food product of 
that country. It is impossible to get 
a substitute without greatly increased ex¬ 
pense. But in this country the resources 
are so varied and the foods so manifold 
that the curtailment of the supply of an 
article so important as meat need inflict 
not only no suffering, but no extra ex¬ 
pense. All that is needed is an intelli¬ 
gent study of the possibilities of other 
foods. Few people realize how indepen¬ 
dent they can be of meat until they try to 
get along without it. 

" Now that the market-man has chal- 
> lengedthe independence of the housewife, 
^ let her show him how little he really 
counts in the domestic economy. Let 
her also surprise the other members of 
the family with a bill of fare at once 
palatable, varied, and inexpensive, but in 
which little meat is used. In this way 
what threatened to become a hardship 
may become an event of considerable 
educational value, and lead to a broaden¬ 
ing of the dietary in American families.” 

It is part of the mission of this journal 
to show its readers how not only to use 
less meat, but to get along without flesh 
foods entirely, and not only without suf¬ 


fering any loss from a nutritive stand¬ 
point, but with an actual gain. Almost 
the sole value of flesh foods lies in the 
supply of proteids which they furnish, 
but proteids are found also in vegetables. 
Some vegetables contain proteids in pro¬ 
portion as high as orj even higher than 
does flesh meat. 

For example, beefsteak contains about 
nineteen or twenty per cent of pro¬ 
teids, while beans contain twenty-four 
per cent, and some species of nuts still 
more. Peas and lentils are equally rich 
in proteids. In other words, a pound of 
beans, nuts, peas, or lentils contains more 
proteids than does a pound of beef. Milk 
and eggs are also rich in proteids. A 
pound and a half of eggs contains as 
much proteids as a pound of meat. Six 
or seven pints of milk contain approxi¬ 
mately the same amount of proteids as a 
pound of beefsteak. 

So it is possible to dispense with flesh 
foods altogether without suffering any 
loss. As a matter of fact, the majority of 
people eat altogether too much proteids, 
probably two or three times as much as 
they really require. Professor Chitten¬ 
den, in his experiments with the twenty- 
one soldiers furnished him by the United 
States government and the eight athletes 
selected from students of Yale University, 
showed most conclusively that health can 
be maintained on an ounce and a half to 
two ounces of proteid a day, which is only 
about one-third of the amount provided 
in the ordinary army ration. 

It is plain that no one need suffer be¬ 
cause of the butchers’ strike and the rise 
in the price of butchers’ meat. Instead, 
the present will be a good time for dispen¬ 
sing with flesh foods altogether. The 
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butcher and the butcher’s shop might be 
dropped out of the community altogether 
without any real loss. In fact, there 
would be a substantial gain, as dispen¬ 
sing with flesh foods would at once cut 
off an enormous unnecessary expenditure, 
and would at the same time obviate an 
enormous amount of sickness which is 
directly traceable to flesh eating. Tape¬ 
worms as a human malady would disap¬ 
pear, There is no method by which 
tapeworms can be contracted except by 
the use of flesh food. They are ordinarily 
derived from beef, but a certain species is 
introduced by the use of pork. The ter¬ 
rible disease, trichinosis, would also dis¬ 
appear. This always results from the 
use of the flesh of hogs or chickens in¬ 
fested with the horrible trichina parasite. 


Gout, chronic rheumatism, and a great 
variety of uric-acid disorders would also 
disappear speedily, for no one suffers 
from uric-acid disorders unless he swal¬ 
lows uric acid in his daily food. 

So the most satisfactory way of meet¬ 
ing the present situation as regards the 
flesh meat supply, is to discontinue its 
use. This may be done without any 
hardships at all by the adoption of a ra¬ 
tional bill of fare. Anybody who wants 
to make the experiment will do well to 
study the dietetic department of this 
journal. Those who are especially inter¬ 
ested should address the Sanitarium ^ 
Food Company, Battle Creek, Mich., for 
a copy of a booklet entitled “The New 
Dietetics,’* which contains many help¬ 
ful suggestions. 


Unusual Occupations of Women. 

The last census reveals the fact that 
several thousand women are engaged in 
occupations which are generally monopo¬ 
lized by men, and demonstrates that 
civilized women, as well as savage women, 
can follow the arduous pursuits which 
are usually considered suited to men 
only, provided they are prepared therefor 
by proper physical training. We quote 
the following summary from The World's 
Work: — 


Stock raisers and drovers.1.047 

Lumbermen. 100 

Wood-choppers. 113 

Civil engineers and surveyors. 84 

Longshoremen .. 18 

Stevedores.... 21 

Watchmen, policemen. 870 

Boatmen and sailors. 154 

Pilots. 5 

Carriage and hack drivers. 43 

Railway baggage-men. 10 

Brakemen .'. 31 

Conductors. 7 

Switchmen and yardmen. 26 

Ship carpenters.. 6 

Masons. 167 

Plumbers and fitters. 126 

Fishermen and oystermen. . . .1,805 

Miners and quarrymen.1.370 

Blacksmiths. 196 


Dr. Roberts Bartholow. 

In the death of Dr. Roberts Bartholow, 
M. A., M. D., LL. D., the world has lost a 


great physician. Dr. Bartholow is well 
known to the medical profession through¬ 
out the world. He was specially prom¬ 
inent as a writer upon drugs and medical 
practice; he. also wrote a work on medi¬ 
cal electricity. Probably no man in the 
United States was more profoundly ac¬ 
quainted with drugs and their properties 
than was Dr. Bartholow, notwithstanding 
the Journal of the . 1 merlean Medical . Isso- 
ciaiion , in a brief account of his life, 
remarks that, “ though a firm believer in 
the effectiveness of drugs, in the latter 
years of his life he became more and 
more convinced of the utility of dietetic 
and hygienic methods of treatment. lie 
enjoyed an unusual power of discrimina¬ 
ting the virtues and merits of these 
separate forces in the genius of healing.” 
It is very interesting to note this fact, 
and equally interesting to observe that 
the fact is noted and recorded by the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion , the organ of the greatest medical 
association in the world, and one of the 
most influential and widely circulated of 
all medical journals. 

The world moves. Progressive medi¬ 
cal men are recognizing and teaching 
more and more emphatically that the 
most powerful curative agents are those 
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which are especially concerned in the 
maintenance of life and health under 
ordinary conditions. Disease is simply 
“ poor health/’ and can no longer be 
regarded as a state in which the body is 
so far removed from its normal condition 
that agents which in its normal state 
are poisonous, become innocuous and 
friendly. It is safe to say that the atti¬ 
tude of Dr. Bartholow toward natural or 
physiologic curative agents at the time 
of his death represents that of every 
medical man of equally wide culture and 
^ experience. 

Dangerous Infectious Diseases. 

The Tiealth department of the city of 
Philadelphia has recently determined to 
place tuberculosis in the list of diseases 
dangerous to public health, and on this 
account notifiable; that is, every physi¬ 
cian is required to give notice to the 
health department of every case of tuber¬ 
culosis which he is called upon to attend. 
The health department will then take the 
necessary steps to prevent the extension 
of the disease, by disinfection of the 
apartments occupied by the patients, in 
case of death, and by other practical 
means. 

The health department of New York 
has added childbed fever to the list of 
notifiable diseases. Midwives, as well 
as physicians, are required to report all 
cases of this disorder. This is a very 
\ important advance in preventive medi¬ 
cine, and will be the means of saving a 
multitude of lives, as childbed fever is 
without doubt in many cases communi¬ 
cated by physicians or midwives who 
have been infected by contact with 
another case of the disease. 


Influence of Fat upon Digestion. 

Panum, in a series of experiments upon 
dogs, showed that when a dog is fed 
upon meat alone, the time required for 
digestion, assimilation, and excretion of 
the nitrogen contained in the meat to 


such a degree as to develop the maximum 
of urea, is from two and one-half to five 
hours ; whereas, when an equal quantity 
of fat is added to the meat, this period is 
delayed to six to eight hours, or twice as 
long. 

This experiment shows conclusively 
that the free use of fat with proteids 
delays the digestion of nitrogenous prod¬ 
ucts. This observation agrees with 
those of Pawlow, who showed that the 
free use of fat prevents the secretion of 
hydrochloric acid, which is an essential 
constituent of the gastric juice, and is 
necessary for the proper digestion of the 
nitrogen and proteid of foods. 


Typhoid Fever Infection from Blankets. 

The British Medical Journal reports an 
outbreak of typhoid fever on a British 
training ship, the origin of which was 
traced to infected army blankets which 
had been received from South Africa. 
This instance shows that typhoid infec¬ 
tion may be carried by means of articles 
of clothing which have been in contact 
with persons suffering from this disease, 
and impresses the importance of thorough 
disinfection of bedding, blankets, and 
all articles of clothing which may have 
been used in connection with patients 
suffering from typhoid. 


Rejected Candidates. 

It is reported that at a recent examina¬ 
tion of candidates for admission to the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, only eleven 
out of twenty-five were found sufficiently 
sound physically to be admitted. The 
whole twenty-five passed the mental ex¬ 
amination, but fourteen of them were un¬ 
able to present the necessary physical re¬ 
quirements. This fact is a fair index of 
the rate at which the physical decadence 
of the American people is progressing. 
Insanity, idiocy, and epilepsy are all in¬ 
creasing at a very rapid rate,— three 
hundred per cent within the past fifty 
years. 






10,092. Stomach Trouble — Irish Po¬ 
tatoes-Apples.— S. D. P., Minnesota: 
“ 1. Prescribe diet for an active old person who 
has stomach trouble and inactive bowels, first 
by Sanitarium foods; second, with common 
foods within the means and reach of ordinary 
wage-earners. 2. Are Irish potatoes con¬ 
stipating ? 3. Which are better, baked or 

raw apples at mealtime?” 

Ans. — 1. Bill of fare of Sanitarium health 
foods : Granose flakes or biscuits, toasted 
wheat flakes, toasted corn flakes, granola, 
granuto, breakfast toast, protose, nuttolene, 
bromose, gluten sticks, malt honey. Bill of 
fare of ordinary foods : Baked potatoes, Gra¬ 
ham bread, buttermilk, bean pur6e, green 
peas, pea and lentil puree, sterilized butter, 
pecans, filberts, and other edible nuts, stewed 
raisins, fresh and stewed fruits. 

2. No. 

3. Baked apples. 

10,093. Dyspepsia.—G. B. B., Colorado, 
asks : ”1. What kind of dyspepsia do the fol¬ 

lowing symptoms indicate: Craving appetite; 
food causes heaviness in the stomach ; dull 
pain in the stomach from one meal to the 
next; sometimes soreness, heartburn, belch 
ing sourness, occasional headache and con 
stipatiou ? 2. Does milk combine with any 

kind of food ? 3. Should milk be taken with 
apple dumplings and fresh strawberries ?" 

Aus, — 1. Acid dyspepsia. 

2. Milk agrees best with cereal foods. 

3. These are bad combinations. 

10,094. Oatmeal.— E. M. <)., Pennsylva¬ 
nia, asks if oatmeal browned in the oven, 
then cooked for breakfast the same as roasted 
rice is prepared, is wholesome. 

Arts. — Yes. 


10,095. Prolapsus of Rectum — Weak 

Eyes.—R. II. F,, Alabama: ”1. Advise 
treatment for ulceration and prolapsus of the 
rectum. 2. Have you any appliance for sup¬ 
porting the rectum ? 3. Is it best to use hot or 


cold water to bathe eyes weak from nervous¬ 
ness and dry catarrh ? ” 

Ans. — 1. Bathe in cold water, either by the 
application of cloths wet in cold water, or the 
shallow cold sitz bath for four or five minutes 
twice daily. Two inches of water in the sitz 
bath is sufficient ; temperature, 00° or less. 

2. There are no very satisfactory instru¬ 
ments for this purpose. An operation may be 
required, A surgeon should be consulted. 

3. Bathe the eyes with very hot water or 
employ the vapor douche. 

10,096. Honey -Olive Oil—H. B. W.. 

New York : ” 1. Why is not bee honey good 
for food if eaten in moderation ? God called 
Canaan a ' land flowing with milk and 
honey,’ and this gave to his people a recom¬ 
mendation of both articles of food. 2. Is not 
olive oil valuable for rubbing on the skin at 
certain times, and perhaps for food, also ? 
In the Old Testament olive oil is not infre¬ 
quently alluded to for anointing purposes.” 

Ans .— 1. Honey is much more wholesome 
than cane-sugar. The wax should be rejected, 
and it is well, also, to avoid the use of honey 
that is very strongly flavored. 

2. Yes ; olive oil has antiseptic properties. 
It is a good dressing for wounds. It may be 
taken in moderation with other food without 
injury, and often with benefit. In the East 
travelers always carry it and employ it for 
wounds as well as for dietetic purposes. 

10,097. Skin Disease.—Mrs. W. R. S., 
Iowa : ” Our daughter has a skin disease 

which has caused the loss of hair from her 
eyelids, also brows, and much of the hair from 
the scalp. Tne disease made its appearance 
three years ago, when she was fourteen, 
manifesting itself by itching of the lashes, which 
could be allayed only by pulling the affected 
hair, which came out easily. After the lashes 
were all pulled, the brows began itching, and 
then the hair at the crown of the head. Hairs 
reappear, but the disease attacks them.” 

Ans.— This is a case that requires the per- 
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sonal attention of a skilled physician. Local 
applications must be made to destroy the para¬ 
sites. 

10,098. Wesson’s Cooking Oil.-.1. E. G., 

Iowa : “1. Is Wesson’s Cooking Oil, made in 
New York, a healthful food ? 2. Is it better 
than peanut butter for cooking purposes ? 3. 
Is it a vegetable oil?” 

A ns.— I. We are not familiar with the prod¬ 
uct. 

2. Probably not. 

3. We have no means of knowing. 

10,099. The No-bath Theory.—W. W. J., 

Ohio, asks us to reply to the Chicago man 
who advises people not to bathe. 

Aits .— The Chicago man mistakes. The 
experience of the whole civilized race for cen¬ 
turies shows clearly enough that bathing is 
essential to health. This man may be hardy 
enough to live like an Esquirao, with a dirty 
skin, but it is difficult to understand how he 
can live in civilized society without at least 
occasionally patronizing the bath. Birds 
bathe ; so do dogs and horses when they can 
get a chance. Even the pig, dirty animal 
though he is, takes a bath when circum¬ 
stances are favorable. Civilized man, of all 
creatures, must depend upon the bath for skin 
health, not only for cleanliness, but as a 
means of counteracting the debilitating effect 
of the clothing which shuts away the air and 
light, and thus encourages diseased condi¬ 
tions. The cold morning bath is necessary as 
a means of skin gymnastics. The cleansing 
bath, at least twice or three times a week, is 
required to remove the waste matters which 
are poured out upon the skin, and then re¬ 
tained by the clothing. 


10.100. Nervousness—Bathing.— M. S. B., 

Michigan: “1. What causes the head to 
shake in a woman seventy-six years of age, of 
a nervous nature ? 2. Do you agree with the 

Chicago doctor who claims that * pneumonia, 
colds, and other ills result from the foolish 
habit of washing the body ' ? ” 

A ns .— 1. Probably a disease known as par¬ 
alysis agitans. 

2, No. 

10.101. Enemas.— Mrs. D. W. S., Indi¬ 
ana: “1. When one must employ the enema 
frequently, which is better—the high enema 
or the short ? 2. Is clear water the best, or 
should an antiseptic be always used ? ” 


Ans .— 1. If the enema is employed for the 
purpose of securing a movement of the 
bowels, the least injury is done by a small 
enema of cool water, 80° to 75°. 

2. Soap may be added without any injury, 
and often with benefit. 

10,102. Constipation.— T. J. M., Minne¬ 
sota, asks for a method of curing constipation. 

At/s .— Constipation is due to different 
causes. A direct cause may be contraction of 
the bowels, dilatation of the colon, or mechan¬ 
ical obstruction. Dilatation of the colon is 
the most common cause. When the constipa¬ 
tion is due to contraction of the colon, the 
abdominal muscles are usually strongly con¬ 
tracted, and very commonly there is pain. 
In constipation due to contraction of the 
bowels, a fomentation to the abdomen, and 
the hot or warm enema should be employed. 
When due to dilatation of the colon, the cool 
enema, 80° to 75 n , is better. In cases in 
which obstruction is due to some mechanical 
cause, some surgical operation is usually 
necessary. Certain foods are constipating, 
while others are laxative. To the first-men¬ 
tioned class belong the following : Rice, 
Graham mush, cracked wheat, cornstarch, 
tapioca, gluten gruel, whipped white of egg, 
gruels, cornmeal mush, oatmeal, white bread, 
rice pudding, gluten mush, jellied white of 
egg, and all cereal mushes and breakfast 
foods except granola or granuto, and toasted 
wheat Hakes or toasted corn Hakes. The 
following-named foods are laxative: Fresh 
fruits, apple juice, lemonade, acid fruit juices, 
grape juice, egg-nog, kumyss-uog, buttermilk, 
figs, malt honey, bromose, malt honey cara¬ 
mels, health cocoa, fruit jellies, fruit soup, 
pea soup, nuttola, granose biscuit, butter, 
olive oil, stewed raisins, spinach, tomatoes, 
sweet potatoes, apple-nog, kurayss, prunes, 
malted nuts, fig bromose, health chocolates, 
granuto, nuts, especially pecans, almonds, 
filberts, and peanuts, granose, toasted wheat 
flakes, toasted corn Hakes, nut oils, maltol, 
asparagus, cauliflower, Irish potatoes. 

10,103. Biochemistry — Fletcherizing — 
Nutritive Value of Foods. — I. B., Minnesota : 
“1. I have had biochemistry in my possession 
five years, and have seen good results from 
its use. What do you think of it? 2. In 
following the principles of diet as demon¬ 
strated by Mr. Horace Fletcher, is 1*4 oz. 
nitrogenous, 10 oz. carbonaceous, and 1 oz. 
fat sufficient for one day's nourishment? 3. 
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Would you advise more fat in winter ? 

4. When one thoroughly masticates a meal of 
mostly dry food, what percentage of liquid 
should the meal contain ? 5. On pages 371 
and 372 of ‘ Home Hand-Book 1 you figure 
dry beans, peas, zwieback, and grains as con¬ 
taining from ten to fourteen per cent water, 
and dry raisins and other fruits from thirty to 
forty per cent. Please explain. 6. Can you 
give the percentage of nutritive properties in 
tapioca? 7. Does baking grain foods a little 
brown, as aerated whole-wheat crackers, 
remove or partially remove the fat ? 8 Do 
you consider the Schu?sser Tissue Remedies 
useful when combined with proper diet, 
hydrotherapy, and other rational treatments ? 
D. Where may the book by Mr. Fletcher 
(mentioned in October Goon Health) be 
obtained ? n 

Ans .— 1. We have no faith in it. 

2. Yes. 

3. Yes, if there is much exposure to cold. 

4. Half a pint will probably prove sufficient. 

5. Most foods are hydroscopic, and absorb 
a considerable amount of moisture from the 
air. The table given in " Home Hand-Book 1 ' 
is copied from chemical authorities. The 
figures given are obtaiued by actual analyses. 
Foods which c^atain sugar retain more water 
than do farinaceous suInstances. 

6. It is farinaceous, and contains little or no 
waste. 

7. No. 

8. Proper diet, hydrotherapy, and other 
rational treatment are certamly useful when 
properly applied, and will accomplish every¬ 
thing which can be accomplished, without 
the use of M tissue remedies. " 

9. Good Health Publishing Company. 

10.104. Diet of Young Mother. —Mrs. 
J. M. M.. Illinois ; *' 1. What diet tends to in¬ 
crease the natural food supply for an infant? 
2. How many meals a day should the mother 
take ? 3. What is the next best food after 
mother's milk ? ” 

Ans. — 1, A natural food diet. Nuts are 
particularly healthful. 

2. Three are ample. 

3. Malted nuts, either taken alone and well 
diluted, or added to cow's milk. 

10.105. Numbness of Arm.-L. D. W., 

Nebraska: “1. What will relieve numbness in 
the arm, coming on after two hours’ sleep? 
The numbness extends to the finger tips. 2. 
Could the removal of an ovarian tumor, also 
the left ovary, four years ago, have any bear¬ 
ing on this ? " 

Ans. — 1. Avoid sleeping on the arm. 

2. The operation referred to may possibly 


have some relation to the troublesome symp¬ 
tom described. 

10,106. Pain in Leg.—T. D. M., Michigan : 
“ For six months have had pain in my right 
limb. It started above the ankle on the out¬ 
side of the leg One physician said it was 
congestion of the veins. It troubles me most 
when resting. Wheu the leg is in a horizontal 
position, it goes to sleep. The pain is now 
mostly in the knee. For two months the pain 
was confined to a spot two inches long and 
two inches above the ankle joint, in the fleshy 
part, What is the cau>e and cure ? M 

Ans .— Possibly neuritis. Fomentations ap¬ 
plied twice a day, followed by a heating com¬ 
press, will be found helpful. The general 
health should be improved by an outdoor life 
and daily cold rubbing. 


10.107. Enlarged Tonsils.—C. E. L., 

Massachusetts: ** Do you advise removal of 
enlarged tonsils ? ” 

Ans. — Yes, when subject to frequent at¬ 
tacks of inflammation. 

10.108. Dizziness. — W. K.. Wisconsin, 
eighty-two years old, is dizzy in the morning, 
especially if rising suddenly. He observes 
health rules, and his general health is good. 
Give cause and cure. 

Ans.— Old age may be the cause. The 
condition may be aggravated by indigestion. 

It is well to avoid rising suddenly. A good 
plan is to bend well forward before beginning 
to rise from the sitting position, and to rise 
slowly. 

10.109. Catarrh — Varicose Veins.— 

G. T. P., California, aged fifty-three years, is 
usually sick all winter; has catarrh in head ; 
suffers from dizziness, headache, dull pain 
through left side and back. Takes a cold I, 
sponge bath both night and morning with a ^ 
vigorous rub. 1. Please outline treatment. 

2. Advise treatment for varicose veins in a 
woman of eighty*four. 

Ans. — 1. Local treatment for the nose would 
be advisable. The use of the vapor facial 
douche, and an antiseptic spray would be of 
service. 

2. Bathe the affected parts with a sponge 
wet in cold water for three or four minutes 
twice daily. After bathing dry well, rub on 
a little vaseline, then apply an elastic bandage 
or elastic stocking. 

10.110. Prolapsus of Bowels — Headache. 

— J. L. H., Minnesota : “ 1, Can prolapsus of 
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bowels of several years’ standing be cured, and 
how ? 2. Two or three times a month a severe 

headache begins on top of head and in a few 
hours settles around the ri^ht eye and lasts 
fifteen hours. There is no trouble with the 
stomach. What is the cause and cure ? 3. 
Would glasses help ? 4. Could poor teeth be 

the cause ? M 

Ans. — 1 . A perfect and complete cure is 
not always possible. Relief may be obtained 
by wearing an abdominal supporter, by ab¬ 
dominal massage, bathing the abdomen with 
cold water, strengthening the muscles by ap¬ 
plications of electricity, and all useful meas¬ 
ures. 

2. A collection of undigested food may be 
^ the cause. The remedies above suggested 
^ will be found helpful. 

3. Possibly the headache may be aggra¬ 
vated by some condition of the eyes which 
could be relieved by glasses. An oculist 
should be consulted. 

4. It is also possible that there may be irri¬ 
tation arising from a bad condition of the 
teeth. If there are decayed teeth, a dentist 
should be consulted. 

10,111. St. Vitus Dance.— G. L. B., 

Missouri: “Advise treatment for extreme 
nervousness in a girl of thirteen, which began 
three years ago with St. Vitus dance. At 
this time her eyes gave out. She has re¬ 


covered sufficiently to return to school, but 
is still very nervous.** 

Ans. — The child has a neurotic constitution. 
She should be kept out of doors as much as 
possible, and given an opportunity to grow 
up in a natural way. Every effort should be 
made to develop the muscular system, im¬ 
prove the digestion, and to secure good gen¬ 
eral health. Six months of thoroughgoing 
treatment in a sanitarium would be found 
beneficial. 


10,112. Enlarged Glands. — J. H. L., 

New Hampshire: “ Six months ago I had an 
enlarged gland removed from the right side of 
my neck, directly below the ear. The gland 
was as large as a good-sized hen’s egg. It 
heated nicely, but during the past month I 
have noticed upon rising in the morning that 
there is evidence of the swelling returning, as 
there is at present a small hard lump which 
disappears after I am up an hour or so; that 
is, it becomes soft. What should be done for 
it ? 1 have kept in excellent health for the 

past year by exercise, pure air, no meat, and 
but two meals a day.” 

Ans .— The swelling may be due to the en¬ 
largement of another gland. In this case re¬ 
moval may be required. The application of 
hot and cold compresses, five seconds each, 
for five minutes, two or three times a day, 
will be found to produce satisfactory results. 
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LISTERINE 

To promote and maintain personal hygiene. 


The sterilization of the Teeth may 
be most nearly accomplished by 
using Listerine as a mouth wash. 


Interesting literature on dental and general hygiene, upon request. 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 

Be assured of genuine Listerine by purchasing an original package. 





LITERARY NOTES 


Already the newspapers are full of para¬ 
graphs from Kansas calling for 20,000 laborers 
to save the wheat crop. In the July number 
of Scribner’s Charles M. Harger describes his 
amusing adventures while participating as a 
day-laborer during the great harvest of last 
year. 

The world is too full of sadness and sorrow, 
misery and sickness ; it needs more sunshine ; 
it needs cheerful lives which radiate gladness; 
it needs encouragers who will lift and not bear 
down, who will encourage, not discourage. 

Who can estimate the value of a sunny soul 
who scatters gladness and good cheer wher¬ 
ever he goes, instead of gloom and sadness ? 
Everybody is attracted to these cheerful faces 
and sunny lives, and repelled by the gloomy, 
the morose, and the sad. We envy peo¬ 
ple who radiate cheer wherever they go, 
and fling out gladness from every pore. 
Money, houses, and lands look contemptible 
beside such a disposition. The ability to ra¬ 
diate sunshine is a greater power than beauty, 
or than mere mental accomplishments.— July 
Success. 

So much has been written and said during 
the past few years on the subject of living in 
the open air, that I want to recommend a sub¬ 
stitute for a piazza in case you have not one 
for work or rest in a convenient place. I have 
taken great comfort in a tent placed in a re¬ 
tired and shady part of a rather small lot. 
My tent has flaps that open up and form addi¬ 
tional overhead protection on two sides. A 
maple floor, several inches from the ground, 
makes it habitable, even in a rain-storm, and 
an army cot, sewing table, canvas chairs, 
looking-glass, and calendar constitute the fur¬ 
nishings. (The looking-glass is for my guests.) 

I nap, draw, sew, read, and entertain my 
friends in my tent from May until October. 
Last year I gave a Fourth of July supper to 
ten, and added grass mats and bunting deco¬ 
rations for the occasion.-— Annie Graham 
Rockfelloiv , in Good housekeeping. 


There are real things in the July McClure’s. 
They fairly crowd each other from cover to 
cover, and leave a lasting impression of vig¬ 
orous life and interest. There is more even 


than this on these pages. There is deep sig¬ 
nificance and rich enjoyment. 

In all probability, Hawthorne was never 
happier than when he lived in the little red 
cottage at Lenox, Mass. During his residence 
there, amid those Berkshire Hills, he wrote 
the “ House of Seven Gables.” A movement 
is now on foot to erect a suitable memorial to 
Hawthorne on the site of this little cottage. 

The present year would be a most appropriate 
time to build such a monument, as it is just 
one hundred years since Hawthorne was born. 
Surely this centennial anniversary of his birth ^ 
should not be passed by unnoticed.— From 
" The Haunts of Hawthorne'' by James Mel¬ 
vin Lee % in Four-Track News for July. 

“The Four Epochs of Woman’s Life,” 

by Anna M. Galbraith, M. D., Fellow of the 
New York Academy of Medicine. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. Published by 
W. B. Saunders and Co., Philadelphia, New 
York, and London. Price, $1.50, net. 

The fact that a second edition of this work, 
written for the instruction of the laity on sub¬ 
jects of which every woman should have a 
thorough knowledge, has been demanded in 
such a short time, is sufficient proof that 
women are awakening to a sense of the pen¬ 
alties they have paid for their ignorance of 
those laws of nature which govern the epochs 
of their lives. The language used is clear and 
comprehensive, without being indelicate, and 
will be easily understood even by those unfa¬ 
miliar with medical subjects. A glossary of 
the medical terms used has been appended. 


“ how to Sleep,” by Marian M. George, is 
written for the purpose of relieving some of 
that large class of sufferers who spend many 
weary hours in the vain wooing of ** Nature’s 
sweet restorer.” Everything relating to the 
hygiene of slumber comes in for consideration. 
Among the Fifty Remedies for Sleeplessness 
recommended by different authorities, every 
victim of insomnia should be able to find some 
helpful suggestion that will meet his case. 
The chapters on Sleep for Children and Bed¬ 
time Stories, Songs, and Poems, will be of 
interest to mothers of young children. 

Published by A. Flanagan Company, Chi¬ 
cago and New York. 
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GOOD HEALTH 

A Journal of Hygiene 

J. H. KELLOGG, M. D., Editor 

Subscription Price. Si.oo a year 
Single Copies i o cents : : : : 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

115 WASHINGTON AVE, N. 

BATTLE CREEK..MICHIGAN 


VEGETARIAN CONGRESS 

The Whole World’s Vegetarian Congress 
will be held September 27 and 28 at Liberty 
Hall, Administration Building, of Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. All Good Health 
readers are cordially invited. Delegates will 
be present from various parts of the world. 

Henry S. Clubb, Pres. V. S. A. 

Edgar G. Perkins, Sec. St. Louis V. S. 

F. J. Conard, 2800 Locust St., 

Chit . of Congress Committee. 


ThE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM SYS¬ 
TEM OF COOKERY 

What it is , and How it Originated 

The story is interesting. A hundred years 
ago, a company of Bible Christians near Man¬ 
chester, England, set out to escape from the 
Egypt of unwholesome and disease-producing 
viands, and started a movement in diet reform 
which has been progressing ever since. The 
Brook Farm Experiment of Ripley, Dana, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, and a 
hundred other eminent New England men and 
women half a century ago, was a notable step 
toward the natural order in diet. 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium movement, 
begun forty years ago, proved more successful 
than any of its predecessors. Unfortunately, 
all these movements gave too little attention to 
the constructive side. The effort was chiefly 
negative. Numerous articles of diet were dis¬ 
carded, but a sufficient number of wholesome 
substitutes was not provided. An impover¬ 
ished diet was the result. Physicians who 
sought to wean their patients from an artificial 
and disease-producing dietary, or who wished 
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Is daily making converts among 
physicians for its wonderful work in 

INFLAMMATORY AND CON¬ 
TAGIOUS DISEASES OF THE 
ALIMENTARY CANAL. 

It is the rational treatment in Gastric and Intestinal Dis¬ 
orders. such as Dyspepsia, Gastritis, Gastric Ulcer and all 
Contagious and 
Infla minatory 
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Intestines. 
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Prepared only by 
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57-59 Prince Street, New York 
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tc prescribe for their patients foods of un¬ 
known nutritive value and possessed of def¬ 
inite and positive qualities available for use 
in a curative way, were always at their wits’ 
end to meet the needs and the demands of 
their patients. The uric-acid-saturated rheu¬ 
matic must cease the use of meats ; but what 
could he take in its place ? He must have 
proteids. Eggs he tired of ; milk made him 
bilious; beans he could not digest. What 
was left ? 

The lean patient with acid dyspepsia needed 
fat-making foods, but could not digest bread 
or potatoes, cane-sugar nor mushes ; discard¬ 
ing animal fats, he was in a dilemma, impos¬ 
sible to escape from. New foodstuffs were 
needed, new dietetic preparations were indis¬ 
pensable. 

A food laboratory and experimental kitchen 
were established at Battle Creek with Mrs 
Kellogg in charge. The earth was ransacked 
for foodstuffs and new ideas in cookery. 
Money, brains, and long years of effort were 
brought to bear upon the problem. Thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of experiments were 
made. Out of results bad, indifferent good, 
better, very good, best, and very best, only 
the most excellent were chosen. Nothing was 
taken for granted. Everything was tested and 
proved, and not in one point only, but in all 
points. New discoveries were made in prin¬ 
ciple and method. Whole new fields of cul¬ 
inary and gustatory inquiry were opened up 
and explored, and the result was the production 
of a dozen new foods, hundreds of new 
dishes, and new and practical ideas in count¬ 
less nmmbers. 

The final result of this quarter of a century 
of work may be seen to-day in the dietary, the 
scientific cookery system of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium and the institutions allied to it, 
and the unique foods prepared by the Sanita¬ 
rium Food Company and theSanitasNut Food 
Company. 

The principles which have been worked out, 
and the results attained, are now for the first 
time presented in their entirety in a neat vol¬ 
ume, of 487 pages, by Mrs. Kellogg, “ Science 
in the Kitchen.” 

For circular address, 

Modern Medicine Pub. Co,, 
Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


41 The Sacramento Valley of California: 
Its Resources, Industries, and Advantages; 


Scenery, Climate, and Opportunities. Facts 
for the Investor, Home-maker, and Health - 
seeker.’* By A. J. Wells. Published by the 
Passenger Department of the Southern Pacific 
Company, San Francisco, Cal., 1904. 

Prof. Elwood Mead, in his report for the 
Department of Agriculture, speaks of a 
* 4 world-wide movement toward the Pacific 
Coast,” and predicts that ” the opening years 
of the twentieth century will witness a new 
era of home-making in the West.*’ Northern 
California, ” The Italy of America,” is in the 
dawn of this new era. The Sacramento Valley, 
with the San Joaquin, constitutes the great 
agricultural heart of the State, and is said to 
be ” the only great valley on the planet which 
has at once a fertile soil, an inviting climate, 
vast undeveloped resources, and a sparse popu¬ 
lation.” “In no other country of the globe 
can all that Florida and New England soils 
produce be grown on one acre.” 

Those desiring further information regard¬ 
ing the Sacramento Valley will receive the 
above booklet, free, on application to the 
publishers, who have now in press another 
booklet on the coast country of California. 


That the value of natural methods of treat¬ 
ment is coming to be more and more appre¬ 
ciated by the invalid public, is clearly shown 
by the multitudes of patients who throng the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium at all seasons of the 
year. The enlarged facilities afforded by the 
new main building have proved to be none 
too ample to accommodate the enormous 
patronage of this great institution. 

Those who visit the Sanitarium are not 
merely temporarily helped, but are so consti¬ 
tutionally improved by tissue reconstruction 
that permanent benefit is gained. Patients 
are also taught how to keep well by observing 
the laws of health, and are trained to health¬ 
ful habits in diet, dress, exercise, etc., so when 
they go away from the institution, they will 
continue improvement as the months go by. 

Every vacation season scores of old patients 
return, not because they are sick, but for the 
purpose of spending a few weeks at the insti¬ 
tution to become familiar with the latest devel¬ 
opments in the philosophy of healthful living, 
and to lay in a stock of new ideas, and thus 
to keep in touch with the march of progress in 
the movement back to natural ways, of which 
the Battle Ceeek Sanitarium has long been 
recognized as the center. 
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“Young America in the hands of His 
Friends: A Political Drama.” By Arthur 
W. Sanborn. Published by James H. West 
Co., Boston. Price, 75 cents. 

This work, which is a parody on American 
imperialism and its accompanying evils, illus¬ 
trates a political principle!, and ridicules the 
follies, the vices, and the madness of the times. 

Young America is represented as a good- 
natured and easy-going, but somewhat im¬ 
pressionable, young man who has fallen into 
moral and political difficulties. He has be¬ 
come enamoured of a captivating stranger, 
Miss Empire, lately arrived in this country 
from the Old World. But their marriage has 
not resulted as fortunately as Young America 
anticipated. His wife has developed a domi¬ 
neering temper; her extravagance has dis¬ 
tressed his resources; and finally, in her haste 
to obtain a retinue of servants, like her Euro¬ 
pean neighbors, she has entangled him in a 
war in the Philippines which he half suspects 
is not much to his credit. The dialogue is 
humorous and the action dramatic through¬ 
out. The play is both entertaining and sug¬ 
gestive. 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 

With the issue of Sunday, July 10 , The 
Free Press began the publication of a new 
series of the famous Dooley sketches. Nearly 
two years ago, owing to other engagements, 
Mr. F. P. Dunne, the author of the sketches, 
discontinued them. During the years in 
which thty had been published they won a 
higher degree of popularity than any other 
newspaper or magazine feature; and ever 
since their stoppage Mr. Dunne has been per¬ 
sistently urged to revive the sayings of the 
genial humorist-philosopher. This he has at 
last consented to do, and The Free Press has 
been chosen as the medium for their dissemi¬ 
nation in Michigan. It is the intention of 
Mr. Dunne to keep in pretty close touch with 
current events, and his admirers may expect 
to be entertained every Sunday, for an indefi¬ 
nite period, by his inimitable humor and keen 
satire, upon subjects of living interest. 

Patient —I can’t afford to be sick. 

Specialist — Is your business so profitable ? 

Patient — No ; yours is.— Judge. 



Wearers of ordinary under^clothing can not appreciate what real 
summer comfort m:ans until they try this cool, porous, ventilating 
Linen Underwear. No other is like it—no other can give the same 
comfort and satisfaction. 

Garments to fit anyone—tall, short, slender, or stout. 

All Dr. Deimel garments bear the Dr. Deimel name. 

For sale at best Dealers everywhere. 

If your Dealer can not supply you. write to 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co. 

491 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

SAN FRANCISCO. WASHINGTON. BROOKLYN, MONTREAL. LONDON, 

Hi Montgomery SL 1313 F. Street, N. W, 510 Fulton St. 2202 St. Catherine St. 83 Strand (Hotel Cecil) 

BALTIMORE, no W. Lexington St. 
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T17 \ XJ r PI7p\—To correspond with graduate 
** ■‘••LN J nurses, preferably man ami 

wife, with experience in bath-room work arul having 
small capital, with view’ of locating in a prosperous 
city of 20,000 inhabitants. Will assist in fitting up 
treatment rooms. Dr. Alfred Shryock, (512 3d 
Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


BURLINGTON TREATMENT PARLORS 


On the shore of Lake Champlain between the 
Green Mountains and the Adirondacks. 

The Burlington Treatment Parlors are thor¬ 
oughly equipped along the lines of rational and 
physiological therapeutics. 

Those desiring retirement from active life for 
the purpose of building up a worn-out system 
and the restoration of a lowered vitality from any 
cause will find this a very desirable opportunity. 

Number of rooms limited. 

For further particulars address, 

Dr. C. F. Ball or h. F. Litchfield, Mgr. 

308 No. Main St., Burlington, Vt. 
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Anrone sending n sketch nnd description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
Invention la prohnbly patentable. Communica¬ 
tions si rlctlv on nlldenUnl. HANDBOOK on Patent* 
eent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munii & Co. receive 
tpecial notice , without c harg e. In the 

Scientific American. 

A handsomely Illustrated weekly. Largest cir¬ 
culation of any sclent lllo Journal. Tortus, f 3 a 
year; four months, Bold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN&Co. 36,Broad ^New York 

Branch Office, 625 F Bt., Washington, D. C. 


Folding Bath Tub 



Weight, t6 lbs. Cost little Requires little water. 

Strong and Durable. 

Write for special offer. Agents wonted. Address 

H. R. IRWIN, 112 Chambers St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Folding 
F ilm 
PREMO 


It’s done in daylight with the 
PREMO FILM PACK. 


The Folding Film Premo is 
pocket size; fitted with a lens 
and shutter capable of the 
most delicate photographic 
work. 

The 3 % x 5 * 2 size is partic¬ 
ularly adapted to making 
post card pictures. 

Prices 


Premo Folding Film 
Camera No. I 
Promo Film Pack ( 
12 exposures f 


3‘4x4'4 3* 4 x5‘* 4x5 

$10.00 $12.50 $12.50 

.70 .80 .90 


Ask the dealer or write us for Premo catalogue 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO. 

ROCHESTER. NEW YORK 
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Vrooman Se^nite^ry Sink Strainer 



“THE FAMOUS ONE” 



KEEPS SINK CLEAN 

Ask Your Dealer 
lor V r o o m a n 
Strainer and 
Stand 



325 Dearborn St. CHICAGO 




VACATION 

TIME 

Is a Source of Worry to Many Parents 


A bicycle will keep the 
children out of mischief 
and pay large dividends of 
health and pleasure. Our 
Toy Juvenile Catalogue 
free for the asking. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 

EASTERN DE P’T. HARTFORD. CONN. 
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$3,000 a YEAR and INDEPENDENCE 



VUE successfully teach 
the profession of 
Piano Tuning B\' MAIL, 
by a new scientific method. 
The course includes action 
regulating, voicing, fine re¬ 
pairing, etc., with personal 
attention to each student. 
We are the original teach¬ 
ers of Piano Tuning by 
mail, and inventors of the 
TUNE-A-PHONE, an in¬ 
strument by which anyone 
who can hear can set the equal temperament. We have the 
indorsements of Ministers. Public School Superintendents, 
Piano Manufacturers, and hundreds of successful graduates. 
In these days of competition and uncertainty it is wise to 
fortify one's self by learning a profession which can be turned 
into money any time or any place in the civilized world at an 
hour's notice. Write to-day for our illustrated prospectus, 
which is free and very interesting. 

NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING. 

6s Music Hall. BATTLE CHEEK, MICH 



FISHING 


AND 

HUNTING 

Colorado possesses some of the 
fittest fishing and hunting grounds 
on earth, the dense forests 
being the natural covert for elk, 
deer, and other game. Its 
myriads of streams teem with 
mountain trout; its lakes, while 
also full of attractions for the 
angler, are also the haunt of 
millions of geese, ducks and other 
wild fowl. 

The popular route to 

COLORADO 

is via 

UNION 
PACIFIC 




FAST TRAINS LOW RATES 


Be sure your tickets read 

over this line 1 

INQUIRE OF 

Any Union Pacific Agent 
Or of E. L. LOMAX, C. P. & T. A. 
Omaha, Nobr. 
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SENT ON APPROVAL 

TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPER 

Laughlin 

Fountain Pen 

Guaranteed Finest Grade 14k. 

SOLID GOLD PEN 

To test the merits of 

GOOD HEALTH 
as an advertising medium 
we offer your choice of 

These 
Two 
Popular 
Styles 
For Only 



Postpaid 
to any 

Address. 


(By registered nuul 8 cent* extra.) 


Holder Is made of finest quality 
hard rubber, In four simple parts, 
fitted with very highest grade, 
large size 14k. gold pen, any flex¬ 
ibility desired—Ink feeding de¬ 
vice perfect. 

Either style—Richly Gold 
Mounted for presentation 
purposes, $1.00 extra. 

Grand Special Offer 

You may try the pen a week, If 
you do not find It as represented, 
fully as fine a value as you can 
secure for three times the price 
In any other makes. If not entirely 
satisfactory in every respect, re¬ 
turn it and v. >e xutll send you fl . 10 
for it, the extra 10c. ts for your 
trouble in 'writing us and to sheni) 
our confidence tn the Laughlin 
Pen— (Not one customer In 6000 
have asked for their money back.) 

Illustration on left Is full size of 
Ladles' style; on right. Gentle¬ 
men's style. 

Lay this Paper Down and Write NOW 

Safety Pocket Pen Holder sent 
free of charge with each Pen. 


LaughlinMfg.Co. 

192 Griswold St.. DETROIT, MICH. 
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U. S. AND FOREIGN COPYRIGHTS. 


PATENTS 


AND TRADE-MARKS. 

Consult us If you have an Idea in the 
way of invention you desire to protect. 
Those using trade-marks, should Becure ex¬ 
clusive right to same by registration. Best 
services at reasonable cost. Send description 
and receive advice free, 

COLUMBIA COPYRIGHT CO., 

WAROCft Blog. Wash.noton. D. C. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Ghe Pasteur Water Filter 



ABSOLUTELY GERM PROOF 



HE Pasteur Water Filters are made in 
many styles and sizes to work under 
pressure secured from the hydrant or 
from an elevated tank, or to filter rain 
or well water. 

Many people prefer rain or cistern water for 
drinking purposes on account of it being softer. 
The Pasteur Non-Pressure Water Filter will meet 
such requirements. Write to-day for catalogue and 
full information. 


The Pasteur-Chamberland Filter Co. 

DAYTON, OHIO. 







To New and Old 
Subscribers Alike 


Good Health Pub. Co. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


1540 pages, 1500 illustrations. Full library sheep 
binding. Dennison's patent index, size 
4x9x10 inches, weight eight lbs. 


One Year’s Subscription to 

GOOD HEALTH AND 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 

As described 

carriage charges prepaid 

‘BOTH FOTl $2.75 


Less than half the price of the Dictionary 
alone. 

This Dictionary contains every word found 
in the* original Webster besides a dictionary 
of biography, of antonyms and synonyms, 
noms tie plume, abbreviations, an aptxmdix 
of 10,000 words, foreign phrases, familiar al¬ 
lusions, musical terms, dictionary of myth¬ 
ology. heroes of prose anil poetry, modern 
geographical names, Latin proper nouns, etc. 


in replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH, 
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$40.00 A WEEK. 

Reliable man or woman each 
county o« nmnuuer to exhibit, 
take order*, appoint agent? 
for llarrlaon Valvclm* Oil- 
Ga« Stoves, Wonderful In¬ 
vention — beatH other* — Auto¬ 
matically genernr.** fuel ga« 
from kerosene—Miniature t'u« 
work*—Absolutely safe—Enormous demand—Splendid for 
summer coo kin*— Tteliuhr, customers—rheap. clean, safe 

day. 

. O. 


furl (iftsullnr Is dungrrous. Catalogue Free- Write to 
WORLD MFC. CO.. &A8? World B’ld’*-. Cliiolnnatl 



PATENTS 


I promptly 
I Cavexta, 


obtained OR NO FEE. Trade-Marks, | 
Ja rents, Copyright* and Label* registered. 

I TWENTY YEARS’PRACTICE. Highest references. 

I Send model, sketch or photo, for free report 
I on patentability. All Dusines* confidential. 

| HAND-BOOK FREE. Explain*everything. Tell* 

I How to Obtain and 8ell Patents, What Invontiona 
I Will Pay, How to Get a Partner, explain* best 
I meohauic&l movement*, and contain* 300 other 
I subject* of importance to inventor*. Address, 

H.B. WILLSON & CO. P H 


811 F Street West. 


Attorneys 

WASHINGTON, 0. C J 


ON CREDIT. 



Century Steel Range, No. 80-A-I8 
Has six 8-inch lids, oven 17x21x12, 
splendid reservoir and warming closet, 
lined throughout with asbestos, burns 
anything, beat bakers and roasters on 
Earth. Guaranteed 10 years. Weight 
475 lbs. Only $22 90. Terms $8.00 cash, 
balance payable $3.00 a month, no inter¬ 
est. Shipped immediately on receipt oi 
$8.00 cash payment. We trust honest 
people located in all parts of the World. 
Cash discount $1.50 on Range. Freight 
averages $1.25 for each 600 miles. Send 
for free catalogue, but this is the great¬ 
est bargain ever offered. We refer to 
Southern Illinois National Bank. 


CENTURY - MANUFACTURING * CO. 

OapL 1107 East St. Louis, III. 


REDUCED TO $5£Stft»k T 

Our Famous DIIDITAkl WATER 

sw.oo rum i An still. 

Finest made. Solid Copper, llaed by 
U. 8. Gov’t- Over ? 8,000 « 0 |d. Wonder- 
ful invention. Beat* filters. Placed over 
kitchen stove it pun lie* the foulest water. 
, remove* every impurity. Furnishes deli- 
i° cions, pare, dUtlllod water. Saves live* 
iMtTEM 5 * nd Dr * b “] B - * revenu '*eadly typhoid 
= ! and other fevers and summer sickness 
Only safe water for babies, children, in- 
f valid*, etc. Cures disease. Customers 
delighted. Guaranteed as represented or 
your money refunded. Shipped promptly 
to any address. Kouklet free. Last chance. 

HARRISON MANUFACTURING CO., 73 Harrison Bloc., CINCINNATI, a 



A NEW TRACT 


THE REVELATION 


OF GOD 


-BY- 

Elder Alonzo Trever Jones 

5 Cts. 

' Order of GOOD HEALTH PUB. 
CO., Battle Creek , Mich. 


BOOK-KEEPING KNOWLEDGE 


Is more essential now than ever before. You 
should START NOW, at home or where you are, to 
get ready for openings. We help you by the quick¬ 
est and best MAIL plan, and give you a large regis¬ 
tered certificate at completion. $5.00 is all we ask 
for the course, books, blanks, and examination of 
papers. THIS IS WI1AT YOU WANT AND 
OUGHT TO HAVE, Address, h 

Fireside Accounting Institute 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
And Mention this Paper 


VEGETABLE 
COOKING OIL 

Absolutely pure. Cheapest in price of 
any shortening. By quart, gallon or bar¬ 
rel. Write us for prices and particulars 

Olive Oil—Pure Honey—Fruit Juices 

BATTLE CREEK HEALTH FOODS 


SANITARIUM SUPPLY CO. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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TIKIS §IK!®E THAT IPK@VI§ 

1*091 ii<tii .MalUOrdor Addrcsh 07 1 heaputidc. London. Ivngbind. 


Send for the latest Regal Style-Book 

T HE advance Spring number is just out. Send your address on a postal and let 
us mail you a copy. Then we will place your name on our list and tuture 
numbers will be mailed you as fast as they are issued. 

Don’t think this Regal Style-Book is just an ordinary booklet full of shoe-cuts. 
It is a reliable and correct 32-page index of Spring fashions—the most complete 
shoe style-book ever printed; full of accurate photographs and careful descriptions. 
It is not only an interesting but a valuable book to have. It is a Regal store on paper. 

The Regal tannerv-to-consumer system ot one profit instead of five brings you 
six-dollar shoes at the wholesale price; and the “ window ot the sole” and the 
Buzz-saw prove it. • 

Mail-Order Department’s perfect organization brings a 
shoe-store to vour door—no matter where you live. 
But never mind whether you need shoes now or not. We will 
talk buying and selling whenever you are ready. You do 
need the Style-Book. Send for it 
at once. 

Maybe you think you are hard to fit? 
—We are now supplying over aoo.ooO 
mail order customers who thought 
they were. too. In ordering just send 
size and width. If not sure, copy the 
row of numbers Inside the lining, 
near the top. We’ll know the size 
ami width by those numbers, no 
mutter wlio iiuirtc the nIiooh. 
Your order will be tilled personally 
by an exi**rt mall order salesman. 
Your slioes will be shipped the 
same day your order is received. 
You take no risk. Shoes 
exchanged o r money 
refunded on request. 


R tLKlt.ll, A handsome, striking mo¬ 
del on pronoun^ lines, but entirely within 
the limits of style and good taste. The 
characteristic shape of the toe of the 
italcigh is a certain success, intension 
soles and high walking tied. 

Stylo basal 11* Illustrated t Oxford «h# 

Bhtcher style. Imported Enamel Leather. 

Bhieherl* Soft * 1* asset tS&JST ^ this season f 

Bln. Uei). Son Russet 1 eatber. ghall be very glad to 

mail you. free, a roprrment 
folding street map of any large city you may name if you trill take the trouble to send for it. 

Regal Slioes are delivered carriage prepaid anywhere in the United States or 
Canada. Mexico, Porto Rico, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, also Germany and 
all points covered by the Parcels Post System, on receipt of $3.75 per pair. (The 
extra 25 cents is for delivery.) We are prepared to furnish special low shipping ral es 
to any part of the world. Samples of leather and any information gladly furnished. 


77 Keen I stores In New York City. (1 Regal store* 
in Boston. 4 Regal stores in Philadelphia, 72 Re¬ 
gal stores in Tolled States and England. _ 


Women’s Regal Shoes are made in all the latest 
styles. Sold only through our Mail-Order bepart- 
nient and In our exclusive women’s stores. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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w Solid ~ 
Through Trains 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW 1 
YORK and PHILADELPHIA 


VIA 


Also to BOSTON via the important business 
centers of CANADA and NEW ENGLAND. 


For Information, Time Tables, etc., apply 
to any Agent of the Company, or to 


CEO. W. VAUX, 

asst. oew. pass, a tkt. act., 

ROOM 917. 135 ADAMS ST., 

^ CHICAGO. ^ 


b 




Do you wish the news of 1904 condensed? If so, subscribe for the National Hag*- 
izne or Weekly Inter Ocean. Make your selection and we will send with Good 
Health for one year for $1.00. GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Hich. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN 
NUT BUTTER \T HOME 



IF YOU HAVE ONE OF 
OUR MILLS, AND THUS 
HAVE FRESH BUTTER 
EVERY DAY. OUR MILL 
IS SUPERIOR TO ANY 
OTHER IN THAT - 


It requires one-third less effort to operate . 

It cannot be overfed . 

It is unequaled in point of durability. 


PRICE or MILL. $3.25. 

With "Science In the Kitchen," by 

Mrs. E. E. Kellogg.$5.00 


Recipe with each Mill . 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 

Battle Creek. Mich. 



$1.00 Per Year 10c Per Copy 


TL - ¥\ • w /t • * • 

= Kauway untie 

Vigorous, Progressive and Independent 


THE RAILWAY CRITIC is all that its 
name implies. It is the Leading Illustrated 
Railtoad and Travel Magazine of the World, 
and is the established authority on all matters 
within its perview. 

It has its readers in all sections of the United 
States. Canada and Mexico. It is ably edited, ^ 
abreast with the times, and is a powerful J 
leader of public opinion. 

Published Monthly 

ADVERTISING RATES 

*40 per page $25 per half page 

$15 per quarter page 

DISCOUNTS 

Three months —. .... . 5 per cent 

Six months.-.. 10 per cent 

Twelve months -.- .— 15 per cent 

Advertising forms close the 20 th of the month 
j preceding the date of issue. 

Ask your newsdealer for iL or send to the 
publication office 

143 LIBERTY STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 

- 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH 
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THESE OFFERS 


CAN NOT BE EXCELLED 


Publisher’s 

Price 

Good Health and Vick’s Magazine..-.$1 50 

M “ 44 and Housekeeper_ 2 10 

“ Inter Ocean (weekly).-. 2 00 

41 Save the Boys_ 1 30 

“ Farm and Fireside. 1 50 

" Green’s Fruit Grower... 1 50 

44 Farm, Field, and Fireside. 2 00 

“ Womans* Home Companion. 2 00 

“ Bookkeeper_ 2 00 

“ Physical Culture... 2 00 

“ Beauty and Health. 1 50 

“ Health Culture. 2 00 

*' Pearson’s Magazine__ 2 00 

44 Pilgrim... 2 00 

Housekeeper and Leslie’s Monthly.. 2 5C 

Woman’s Home Companion, and Cosmo¬ 
politan- 3 00 

Harper’s Bazaar, and Cosmopolitan. 3 00 

and New Voice.. 2 00 

41 Modern Medicine.. 2 00 

44 American Boy ___ __ 2 00 

“ Country Gentleman_ 2 50 

All of the above may be new or renewed and the 
following as noted. 

Good Health, Housekeeper and Little Folks (New Sub¬ 
scriptions only to Little Folks).. 3 00 

Good Health and Youth’s Companion (New Subscrip¬ 
tion only to Youth Companion. We will forward 

renewed Subscription for above for $2.35). 2 75 

Good Health and Ram’s Horn. (Eight Months $1 25 
Four Months $0.75. Please add 15c if the subscrip¬ 
tion to Ram’s Horn is a renewal)... 2 50 


Our 
Price 
$1 00 

1 15 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 25 
1 25 
1 50 
1 50 
1 00 
1 50 
* 50 
i 50 
X 75 

1 75 
1 75 
1 50 
1 00 
1 25 
1 75 


1 75 


1 75 


1 75 


We will also combine GOOD HEALTH with any other magazine not 
mentioned in our various offers, with Bibles, books, health literature, invalid 
supplies, rubber goods, Good Health Adjustable Waists and Bath Cabinets, 
and other supplies that we may handle. Name the article you wish to 
obtain and we will give you our price thereof. 


Good HeaJth. P\ib. Co., 

BATTLE CHEEK, MICH. 


It! replying to advertisements please mention QOOD HEALTH, 
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-THE, - 

Mexican Central 
Railway Co., Ltd., 

CALLS ATTENTION TO THE FACT THAT * 

IT IS THE ON oY Standard Gauge Route from f.tae United 
States Frontier to Mexico City. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line in Mexico thut can offer the Travel¬ 
ing Public l he conveniences and comforts of Standard Gauge 
Pullman Drawing Room Sleepers, lighted by PinlscbGas. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line by which you can travel without 
change from St. Louis, Mo.,'to Mexico City. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line from El Paso,Texas, to Mexico City. 
IT IS THE SHORT Line Trout San Francisco and Paclnc 
Coast points to Mexico City. 

The Lines of the Mexican Central Railway pass through 15 
of the27 States of the Republic. Eight mil I ion or the thirteen 
million inhabltantsor Mexlcoaresettled contiguous totbem. 

The principal Mining regions receive their supplies and 
export their product over it. Chihuahua. Sierra Mojada, 
Maplmi. Fresnlllo, ParraL Guanacevl, Durango, Zacatecas, 
Guanajuato, Sombrerete. Pacbuca, etc., etc. 

WHEN YOU TRAVEL FOR BUSINESS. GO WHERE 
BUSINESS IS DONE. 

There aretonly live cities of over 35.000 Inhabitants in the 
Republic or Mexico that are not reached by the Mexican 
Central Line. 

The following ten cities are reached only by the Mexican 
Central Railway. 

Chihuahua. 30.008 Inhabitants; Parral. 16.382; Zacatecas, 
34,438; Guanajuato.40.580: Leon.63.263; Guadalajara. 101.208; 
Queretaro. 38.016; Zamora, 12.533; Aguascallent.es, 37,816; 
Irapuato. 19 640. 

It also reaches the cities of Torreon. 13.845; San Luis 
Polosi, 60.858: Tampico (Mexican Gulf Porti. 16.313; Celaya, 
25,565: Pachuca, 37,487: City of Mexico, 368.777. 

Daily Pullman service between St. Louis, Mo.,and Mexico 
Guy. also between El Paso, Texas, and Mexico City, and 
vice versa. 

A. V. TEMPLE, Industrial Agent, W. D. MURDOCK. 0. P. A. 

Mexico City. Mexico City. 

T. R. RYAN. Gen. Agt., 328 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


Improved 
by the 
Addition of 

an 

Adjustable 

!F p r . ay 




THE.. 


LADIES' 

Perfect 

Syringe 


Ghe Only Verfect 
Vaginal and Rectal 
Syringe in the World . 

THE BEST SYRINGE invented for 

making vaginal injeetiuii* without leak¬ 
ing And soiling the clothing, or jacceaBl- 
tating the use or a vessel, anrl which 
can also he used for rectal injections, cfc 
Irrigation and spray effect*. ▼ 

The Syringe in operated by using the 
ring handle to push or double the thin 
flexible hair of the bulb into the thick, 
Arm part, and to draw it out again. Thin 
pumping motion first Injects all the fluid 
Into the vagina, then draws it back into the 
bulb, with all the discharge*. Our new ad¬ 
justable spray tip greatly improve* the 
■yringc, affording the opportunity to produce a tine 
ble deluge of water, by eimpiy turn 
dn" 


spray or a verbal__ 

Ing the screw head on em 


of spray tip. 

It Will Pay You to Handle this Article. 

Ask your Jobbers for prices and further particulars, or 
write us direct. 

THE. B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY. 
(Akron Rubber Works, ARBON, OHIO.) 

NEW YORK -66-<W Koade St BOSTON -157 Summer 8t. 

CHICAGO - ill Lake St. SAN FRANCISCO—39fi Mission 8t. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM 

== — - MELROSE, MASSACHUSETTS =-=-r - - ------ 



a corps of experienced physicians and trained nurses. 


Is the Eastern Branch of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium and follows the same rational 
principles as to diet, treatment and health 
culture. It is thoroughly equipped with , 
every convenience for the care of invalids, " 
and with the latest and best appliances 
for the diagnosis and treatment of chronic 
conditions. 

The location is truly ideal. Within six 
miles of Boston, and yet completely hid¬ 
den away in midst of the famous Mid¬ 
dlesex Fells, a natural park of 3,500 acres 
preserved by the state on account of the 
wonderful charm and beauty of the 
scenery. 

It is just the place to rest tired nerves 
and recuperate from brain fag; assisted by 


-Particulars with Reference lo Accommodations, Methods. Rales. Etc., may be had by Addressing- 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, Melrose, Mass. °' D 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Summer Waists 



f 


SHORT WAIST 


FOR THE SUMMER MONTHS WE OFFER OUR 


Good Health Adjustable Jean Waists 

For $1.25, or with One Year’s Subscription to 
Good Health for $1.60 


These waists are made of light-weight twilled material, white or drab, 
in sizes, bust measure 30 to 38. No odd sizes. They are adjustable, and 
can be made larger or smaller by adjusting the shoulder straps and oval 
elastics on each side of the waist. By making the former longer or shorter 
the length of the skirt may be regulated. We also carry a line of sateen 
waists, drab, white, or black. 

For health, grace, and economy our waist has no competitor. Send for 
descriptive booklet. When ordering give bust, hip, and waist measure¬ 
ments. 


A D D R E S S 

Dress Dept., Good Health Pub. Co., 

105 Washington Ave., N., Battle Creek, Mich. 


lu replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Uhe Nashville Sanitarium 

In aim, methods, and principles a branch of (he Battle Creek Sanitarium. It offers the quiet and restfulness of a 
secluded country location with agreeable climate. Also a fully equipped city branch. Prepared to give all kinds of 
physiological treatments. Experienced Physicians and Well-trained Nurses. A complete Dietary, suited for in¬ 
dividual cases. All forms of Electricity, including the Electric-light Bath. X-Ray examination and treatment. Swed¬ 
ish Movements and Massage. Surgery when required. 

Address O. M. HAYWOOD, M. D., Sup’t. 

Or NASHVILLE SVINITAT^IUM 

Church and Vine Streets MM MM NASHVILLE. TEflfN. 


i 

i 

♦ 


ElectricaJ and Massage Instruments 






Trusses, 


Syringes, Bust Developers, Hearing Instruments Etc. 

at Wholesale Prices. 

Family Medical Batteries from 

83.75 and up 

Our Wheel ^heotome Battery 

is a New Invention in Medical 
Batteries. It gives both Electricity 
and Electric Massage. 

for our Wholesale Price List, 
back if you are notsatisfied 

Western Surgical 
Dept. E. Instrument House, 

69-7i Dearborn St. Chicago, 111. 


AGENTS WANTED 


4 


“In all the land, range up. range down. 

Is the e ever a place so pleasant and sweet f " 

THE 


1000 


ISLANDS. 

There may be somewhere on the 
earth a more delightful region than 
that of the Thousand Islands, but if 
there is, it has not been discovered. 
It is as tine as the Bay of Naples with 
no danger of being buried in hot 
ashes. There are 2,000 picturesque 
Islands scattered along the twenty- 
five miles of one of the most beauti¬ 
ful rivers in the world. You can find 
out a great deal regarding it in No. 
10of the“ Four-Track Series,” ” The 
Thousand Islands,” of the St. Law¬ 
rence River issued by the 

NEW YORK CENTRAL, 

A copy will be mailed free on receipi of a two- 
rent stamp, by George H. Daniels. General Pas¬ 
senger Agent. Grand Central Station, New 
York. 


? DO YOU KNOW ? 

Why the Sapid Steam Cooker is ihe nest 


BECAUSE 



/ T is convenient and durable. 
Needs no whistle, as the boiler 
contains sufficient water for one 
coarse of cooking. Neither does it 
boil dry, as steam condenses and re 
turns to the boiler. Has no joints or 
doors to leak steam. Saves fuel, aia 
from three to six separate articles/ 
can be cooked on one burner. Lift 
cap by knob and all yonr food is in 
sight. (Whistles furnished as per cut 
if desired.) We also make cookers 
of aluminum and copper which we 
guarantee will not rust. 

Agents wanted. Write for terms. 


No. i 4 gal., tin cap. tin boiler, copper bottom.$2.00 

Same with tin cap, seamless copper boiler. 3.00 

Same with nickel-plated copper boiler, alumi¬ 
num cap and shelves.. 

No. 2 5 gal., best charcoal tin cap, tin boiler, copper bot¬ 
tom — ......... 3.50 

Same with seamless copper boiler. 4>00 

Same with nickel-plated copper boiler and alumi¬ 
num cap and shelves. 5.70 

No. 3 7 gal., best charcoal tin boiler, copper bottom_5.00 

Same with best charcoal tin cap and seamless 

boiler,...*. 5>so 

Same with nickel-plated copper boiler and alu¬ 
minum cap and shelves. 7.75 

Special sizes (0 order. Address. 

RAPID STEAM COOKER CO.. 

fJS WashtnfttM Art., N. Battle Creek , Mick. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH 
































Real, Original Health Foods 

~==SE%VED DAILY 4 T 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


They may be ordered direct from the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Co., Ltd., provided you cannot secure them fresh and wholesome from 
your family grocer. A Draft, Post-office Money Order or Express Money 
Order should accompany each order, we have no accounts with indi¬ 
viduals. 

Inhere Do You Live 

We prepay express charges on orders amounting to $5, to the 
cities of Omaha, South Omaha, Nebraska City, Neb., 
Wo Prepay Atchison, Leavenworth, and Kansas City, Kan., and to 
Express a \\ express offices in the following States : — 

Connecticut Maryland Ohio 

Delaware Massachusetts Pennsylvania 

Dist. of Columbia Michigan Rhode Island 

Illinois Minnesota Vermont 

Indiana Missouri Virgina 

Iowa New Hampshire West Virginia 

Kentucky New Jersey Wisconsin 

Maine New York 

If you live in any of the above mentioned cities or States and wish to 
order in lots of $15 worth or more, we will allow you a discount of 10% 
and pay the freight, not the express. We do not advise you to order in 
this quantity. We think you will find it more satisfactory to buy in 
smaller lots and have the goods fresher. Another thing, you cannot tell 
when to expect freight shipments. You may get one shipment in a few 
days and the next may be several weeks on the road. Freight is uncer¬ 
tain; express is sure and quick. 

We prepay freight on orders amounting to $10 
Wo Prepay or more to all freight stations in the following States 
Freight an( j territories : — 

Alabama Louisiana North Carolina 

Arkansas Mississippi South Carolina 

Florida Nebraska Oklahoma 

Georgia North Dakota Tennessee 

Indian Territory South Dakota Texas 

Kansas 

If your order amounts to $20 or more, we will prepay freight and allow 
you a discount of 10%. 

We prepay freight-on $20 orders to freight stations in 
$15 Orders Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and New Mexico. 

c , We prepay freight on $20 orders to freight stations in 

$20 Or «r» Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and New Mexico. 

Customers in California, Arizona, Nevada and Utah, will do well to 
purchase their foods from the St. Helena Sanitarium Food Co., or some 
of its branches. This company has on sale a full line of our products. 

We ship foods to many customers in Canada and have agents in 
several other foreign countries. If you live outside of 
Foreigrt the United States write us for prices or the name of our 
nearest agent. 

We wish to call your attention to the fact that there are many imitations of our 
foods. Because a food is made in Battle Creek, and is called a Health Food, is no 
proof that it is genuine. The only safe rule to follow is to accept nothing but that 
which bears the name of the Battle Creek Sanitarium Food Co. or of the Sanitas Nut 
Food Co., Ltd. These two companies are the originators of Health Foods, and their 
products are the only ones used and endorsed by the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 


BATTLE CREEK 



CO. LTD. 


f over] 

















We want you 
to try 



Foods 


Because we know if you once try them, 
you will always use them a.nd will thank 
us for having brought them to your attention 


The foods listed below are worth $3.07. In order to induce you to 
Re&d This Para- tr y them, we offer them for $2.50, and will prepay express charges 
before SerTdin^ 10 Mi nnes °t a » Iowa, and Missouri, and to all points east of the 
Your Order. Mississippi River and north of Tennessee. If you live south of Ken¬ 
tucky, Virginia, Missouri and Kansas, or in Kansas, Nebraska or 
the Dakotas, add 50 ets. to help pay express charges. We pay the balance. If you 
live beyond these boundaries, write us before sending the trial order. 

Now please remember that this is no very great risk on your part. You get more 
than your money’s worth ($3.07 worth for $2.50), and if you don’t buy this food, you 
will buy the kind that costs more. 

Cut out this cupon and send to us with your remittance. 


CUT OUT. SIGN AND MAIL 




$3.07 

for 

$2.50 

This offer is not 
good If you a.re 
already pur¬ 
chasing Sani¬ 
tarium foods 
direct from fac¬ 
tory. Only one 
sample order, 
will be sent to a 
family. No Sub¬ 
stitutions al¬ 
lowed. 


Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek , Mich. 
Gentlemen : I enclose — 


Sanitarium foods listed below. You 

1 pkg. Bromose . $0.25 

1 jar Meltose . 30 

1 can Pro lose . 25 

1 can Nut Butter . 15 

1 pkg. Granose Biscuits . 15 

1 pkg. Toasted Corn Flakes. .15 

1 box Chocolates . 30 

1 pkg. Zuneback _ .15 

I pkg. Vegetable Gelatine.. 25 


Equal jo :ts. worth ordinary trial*™ 

Name _ 

Street ... 

68 Town .. 

Stale. _ 


THIS OFFER EXPIRES 


- for the $3.07 worth of 

agree to ship by express prepaid 

1 pkg. Granola . $0.12 

1 pkg. Graham Crackers ... .15 

1 pkg. Oatmeal Wafers . 15 

1 pkg. Whole Wheat Wafers. .15 
1 pkg. W. W. Cream Sticks . .15 

1 pkg. Gluten Meal 20% . 20 

1 pkg. Caramel Cereal . 15 

1 can Baked Beaus . .15 

$3M7 


Department of 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM CO. % Ltd. 

Dietetics 

Special 

Advice 

Department of Dietetics 

Battle Creek , Mick , 

Gentlemen: I understand yctu make a special line of foods for those 

Will be given by oar 
Dietetic Specialists to 

whose health is so impaired as to render the use of ordinary food im¬ 
practicable. I wish you would send me full particulars and a blank to 

those who desire our 

fill out , so that my difficulties may be submitted to your Dietetic Special¬ 

foods selected with 

ists who will prescribe foods indicated in my case. 

especial care and pro¬ 
fessional skill to fit 

Name ..... 

their ills. 

Cut out Coupon 
Send to us 

Street--- ....... 

Town ... 

No Charge for 
Advice 

State . 


I 
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Special Offers 

J 


BIBLES, Remit us $2JW 

And we will send you Good Health, and a $3.50 Holman Bible, bound in Egyptian morocco 
with divinity circuit, red under gold, size 5The type is bourgeois, 8vo., easy to read. 
Contains column references, fifteen maps, four thousand questions and answers on the Bible, 
concordance of nearly fifty thousand references, and a new illustrated Bible dictionary. These 
are valuable helps. We will send a smaller Holman Bible, size 4f&x6*4, with fine minion 
print 16mo., in place of the larger size, if desired. Thumb index, 50c extra. 

Send for our 1904 Catalogue . 


C O MB I N A TI O NS 


We will send Goon Health one year wi 


Life Boat. $1.00 

Medical Missionary. 1.00 

Ideal Magazine. 1.00 

Bible Training School.... 1.00 

Atlantic Union Gleaner. 1.00 

Advocate of Christian Education. 1.00 


The Review and Herald may be included 
or renewed subscriptions accepted. All sent 


It the following for price set opposite each: 

Life Boat und Medical Hissionary. 

Vegetarian. 

American not v erhood. 

Youth’s Instructor. . 

Southern Watchman.... 

Signs of the Times. 

in any of the above offers by adding $1.50. 
to different addresses if desired. 


$1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.50 

2.00 

New 


HEALTH “BOOKS 


We will send you any of the following named books, written by J. H. Kellogg, M. D., Super¬ 
intendent of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, tvith one year’s subscription to Good Health and 
Medical Missionary for the prices set opposite each : 

The Stomach, Its Disorders and How to Home Hand-Book, cloth. .$4.75 


Cure Them, cloth 

Half buff. 

Ladies’ Guide, cloth .. 

Half-buff. 

Library 


$2.00 

2.50 

3.50 
4.00 
4.25 


Half-buff. 5.25 

Library. 5.75 

Or Science In the Kitchen, by Mrs. E. E. 
Kellogg, In Oilcloth. 2.25 


HAVE YOU A COLD? 

“Do You Suffer With Catarrh? 

Try Oar MSJGIC POCKET VAPORIZER 

A simple convenient instrument for the Price. Ofllv $1.00 

treatment of Catarrh, (.'olds, and all diseases ----- 

of the nose, throat and lungs. With one year's subscription to Good 

Write for descriptive booklet and terms. Healthy new or renewed , only $1.25. 


r 


ADDRESS 


Good Health 

115 Washington AVe N. 


Publishing Co. 

*r BATTLE CREEK. MICH. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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IT WILL PAY YOU 


CASH 

OR 

CREDIT 


Cata¬ 

logue 


PRICE 


$33 


.50 


to 9 end for onr Cata¬ 
logue No. 0. quoting 
prices on Buggies, 


Harness, etc. We sell direct from our 
Factory to Consumers at Factory Prices. 
This guaranteed Buggy only $33.50; Cash 
or Easy Monthly Payments. We trust 
honest people located in all parts of the 
world. 

Write for Free Catalogue. 


CENTURY MFC. CO. 


Mention this paper. East St. Lovis, Ills 
OEP'T 1107 


* 



rom Chicago daily, Aug. 15 to Sept. 10, inclusive. 

Correspondingly low rates from other points. 

SPECIAL TRAINS 

Personally Conducted, leave Chicago August 18 and 25 
for San Francisco via the Chicago, Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line. Stop-overs at Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Salt Lake City, with side trips at a 
minimum of expense. 

No extra charge for travel on these special trains. 

These low-rate tickets also good on fast daily trains, including The Overland 
Limited, a solid through train every day in the year, less than three ' 
days to the Coast, over the only double-track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River, via the most direct route 
across the American Continent. 

The Best of Everything. 


Send «*cent stamp lor Itineraries anil lull particulars concerning 
this unusual opportunity to visit the Coast at a minimum at 
expense. All agents sell tickets via this line. ^ 

W. B. KNISKERN, 
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A NEW AND DELIGHTFULLY INTERESTING 
& BOOK ON THE SUBJECT OF SLEEP 
AND ITS VALUE IN RELATION TO LIFE 

*TESMIM 



h=f. 



“Sleep, Nature's Soft Nurse ;" “That one third our life;" 
“Its true value and importance;" “Insomnia;" “Modes of 
inducing sleep," etc., etc.—together with a brief resume of 
sleeping places and their history, since the days of Menes, 
seven thousand years ago, is just off the press. 

The book is a veritable work of art, contains 136 pages, 
handsomely printed on heavy plate paper, in two colors, 
with a beautiful cover in ten colors and gold—contains fron¬ 
tispiece and over 200 original illustrations by such artists as 
Harris, Twelvetree. Farrand, Hood, Campbell, and Mend. 

This special limited edition, costing $15,000, we have 

Prepared Expressly 
for Free Distribution 






not simply to Mattress buyers, but to all who may be inter 
ested, for we want the public to remember the name of 
OsTERMoOR, and the Ostermoor Mattress. The dirty, 
dusty hair mattress is out-of-date 
—like the feather bed of old. 

The Ostermoor, an abso¬ 
lutely pure, very elastic, hand- 
laid, sheeted, vegetable fibre Mat¬ 
tress, (riot dangerous animal fibre) 
is yours for health and comfort and 
economy—a genuine sleep inducer, 
softer than hair, and never re¬ 
quires remaking. It is so tm-wear- 
out-able that first cost is only cost. 


Sizes and Prices 

2 fMt 6 inches wide, ?: 

20 lbs 0,0,1 

3 feet wide, 30 lb*. 10.00 

3 feet 6 inches wide, I I 70 

30 1b». U,/U 

4 feet wide, 40 lbs. 13.35 
4 feet C inches wide, | £ QQ 

All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
Express Charges Prepaid. 

In two parts, so extra 
Special sOes nt special prices 


Send your name on a postal to-day for the book. 

OSTERMOOR AND COMPANY 

103 Elizabeth Street, New York City 

Canada; Alaska Feather & Down Co M Ltd., Montreal. 


J 


In replying to advertisements please mention QOOD HEALTH 
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SOLID 14K COLD 
FOUNTAIN PEN 

And Six Months Triul 
Subscription to 

GOOD HEALTH 
ONLY $1.00 

Pen by registered mail* 8 cents extra. 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


Clinical Thermometer 


One minute register in nickel POSTPAID 
case. 

Regular $1.00 grade. 

Something useful in every home. 

We handle full line Sanitary 
supplies. 

Rubber goods, health foods, etc. 

SANITARIUM SUPPLY COMPANY 

NASHVILLE. TENN. 



A 


e American Steam Pressure Sterilizers.^ 

THE APPARATUS OF PERFECT RESULTS. 


SUPERIOR 
IN DESIGN 
MATERIAL and 
CONSTRUCTION. 


In simplicity, in quickness and ease of operation 
and in perfection of results accomplished I con¬ 
sider the American Sterilizer without equal. 

J. H. Kellogg, M. D.. Supt. Battle Creek. San. 


MAXIMUM 

SIMPLICITY. 

ECONOMY 

CLEANLINESS. 


American Sterilizer Company. 


STERILIZERS, 
g) DISINFECTORS. 


(INCORPORATED 


ERIE.PENNA. 


WATER STILLS 
AND FILTERS <= 


Art of Living Long 


The famous work of Louis Conaro, the Vene¬ 
tian centenarian, price, postpaid, fi.jo. With 
Good Hkalth. one year. $2.00. 

Three Remarkable Books of 

Horace Fletcher 


The A. B.-Z. of our own Nutrition, 462 pages. 
Price, postpaid. $ 1 . 14 . 

The New Menticulture, or A. B. C. of True 
Living: 310 paces. Price, postpaid, $ 1 , 12 . 

The New Glutton, or Epicure, or Economic 
Nutrition; 420 pages, Price, postpaid, Si. 1-2. 

Any one of these books, postpaid, and one 
year’s subscription to Good Health for Sr.75. 


Address 

Good Health Pub. Co. 

BATTLE CREEK, - MICH. 


LAND AND SEA 


By Elder Geo. C. Tenney 

REVISED TO DATE 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.50 

\ 

This book contains 392 large-sized pages with 
1445 beautiful engravings. Printed on fine paper. 
Starts w ith the interior of the United States, go¬ 
ing west to California, across the Pacific to the 
Hawaiiau Islands, Pitcairn Island, New Zeuland, 
Australia. Ceylon, India, Egypt, Palestine, Italy 
the Continent, England and New York. The 
various countries are graphically described by 
l»en and picture while the scenes and experiences 
of travel are interwoven with religious truths 
and moral lessons. The style of the hook is en¬ 
tertaining. and the matter instructive. 

Price with Medical Missionary one year, $1.50 
" “ Good Health one year, . . 1.75 

" " Both " “ ... 2.10 


Address 

Good Health Pub. Co. 

RATTLE CREEK, . MICH. 
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OUR NEW MAGAZINE 


CLUBBING OFFERS 


4 For the Season of ipo3=’o4 


/J\ur offers for the season of 1903-’04 are the best, in many respects, which we have ever been able 
^ to make. There is associated with us this year a most brilliant galaxy of magazines, all of 
which are offered without restriction as to new or renewed subscriptions . 


* Read This List 


Good Health , 

Regular 

Price 

SI 00 

Sue cess » 

l 00 

CLASS A 

Frank Leslies Popular Monthly 

1 00 

The Cosmopolitan # 

Woman's Home Companion . 

1 00 

1 00 

Good Housekeeping « 

1 00 

Pearson's Magazine • 

1 00 


GLASS B 


The Review of Reviews » 

0 

Regular 

Price 

$2 50 

The World’s Work . 

0 

3 00 

Outing » * 

# 

3 00 

Country Life in America , 

4 

3 00 

Lippincott's Magazine . 

# 

2 50 

The Independent 

Current Literature • 


2 00 

# 

3 00 


Our Prices 


Good Health with Success 

Any 1 Magazine in Class A with Good Health and Success 


2 Magazines 

1 Magazine 

2 Magazines 

1 Magazine 

2 Magazines 

3 

1 Magazine 

2 Magazines 

1 Magazine 

2 Magazines 

3 


A 
A 
B 
B 
B 

A and 1 of Class B with Good Health and Success 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 


1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

•3 


B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 


Regular 

Price 

to 

Price 

the Public 

S2 

00 

SI 

50 

3 

00 

2 

10 

4 

00 

2 

60 

5 

00 

3 

10 

5 

00 

3 

10 

8 

00 

4 

60 

11 

00 

6 

10 

6 

00 

3 

60 

7 

00 

4 

10 

8 

00 

4 

60 

9 

00 

5 

10 

10 

00 

5 

60 

11 

00 

6 

10 

12 

00 

6 

60 

13 

00 

7 

10 

14 

00 

7 

60 


Magazines ordered by subscribers may be sent to different addresses. Subscriptions will com¬ 
mence with issues requested whenever possible to furnish copies; otherwise, with issues of the month 
following the date on which the subscription is received. 


Order at Once 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 

115 Washington Ave., N. - Battle Creek, Hichigan 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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LEMONADE FILTERED 


Will Still be Lemonade 


which proves that filtering does not puri 
fy water. The Cue. Bnttannica says that 
only way to obtain pure water is by 
distilling it. Impure water causes more 
sickness than all other causes. 


Uhe Sanitary Still 


100 Page Book 
Free 

Reliable Agts. Wanted 


A. H PEIRCE MFO. CO. 

(SuCCVMOr fr.) 

Tk# ( nprlfrtpb Craptn; 

«5« N. Green Street, Chicago 


will supply you with plenty of delicious, pure, aerated water 
at a trifling expense. It is easy to use, scientifically correct, 
end every still is guaranteed perfect- Do not contuse “thy 
sanitary STILL*' with cheap unreliable imitations. It receiv¬ 
ed highest award at Paris Exposition. 


Justice David J. Brewer 
of the U. S Supreme 
Court Says: 

M I tako pleasure In rec¬ 
ommending “THE SAN¬ 
ITARY still" to all who 
desire pure water. The 
still Is simple and easy 
to operate." 


FINE BINDERS FOR 



“GOOD HEALTH .* 9 


Save All Your Copies of This Publication and 
Make Thera into Handsome Books for Your Library! 



T HE Simplex special Binder for ” Gcon Health “ marks a new era in the art of book 
binding. It is not a mere holder for jour magazine. It Binds. It makes a Perfect 
Book. You could take your copies to a tookbindcr and have them made into books, 
but it would be expensive. We furnish you all the materials and plain luatiuctions in this 
new system of bookbinding, and you can Do It Yourself. For 30 cents we supply vou with 
the simple Simplex Binding Tools. For 35 cents we furnish a special Binder for 'Go.d 
Health. " With these tools you can bind 12 numbers of this magazine into yotir binder per¬ 
manently. easily and well. For fr 00 we send you two “Good Health ” binders a id the 
of tools, and Prepay Express Charges. The binders are strongly made and beaotifniiy 
finished in Ait Vellum. They will look as well and last as well as any book in your libiary. 
Each has the name “ Gcod Hf.al.ih " stamped on side and back. 

BIND ALL YOUR flAGAZINES AT LITTLE COST 


The same outfit of tools will serve to use any of the special Simplex Binders wo make for 
all popular magazines. Here is a partial list : — 


Harper's Magazine. 

• 35C 

Collier’s Weekly. 

65 c 

Smart Set. 


Harper's Bazaai. 


Ladies' Home journal .. 

65 

Review of Reviews.--. 


Harper’s Weekly. 

• 55 

Woman's Horae Compan¬ 


No. Amur. Review ... 


Scribner’s. 

. 35 

ion . 

65 

Lippincott’s. 


Munsey. 

• 35 

Ladies' World. 

65 

Argosy. . 


Pearson's. 

• 35 

Youth's Companion. 

65 

National Magazine.... 

-35 

Ainslee's. 

. 35 

The Housekeeper. 

65 

Leslie's Magazine...., 


The World To-day. 

35 

Men and Women. 

65 

Itnoklover’s. 

- ^ 

Little Folks. 

• 35 

Scientific Ameiican. 

*5 

The Reader.. 


Century. 

• 35 

Leslie's Weekly. 

65 

The Bookman. 

• 35 

McClures. 

- 35 

The Etude. 

55 

Delineator. 


Everybody’s . 

. 35 

World’s Events. 

55 

Designer . v . 


The Strand. 

35 

Mnrhime. 


Literary Digest. 


Outtng. 

• 35 

Twentieth Century Home 55 

St. Nicholas. .. 


Saturday Evening Post- 

. 60 






Ml the above stamped on side and back with name of publication. Wc make a special binder for Binding Sheet Music, 

for 70 L*ts. 

Don’t Forget to order the 30 cent box of tools the first time you send for Simplex Binders. Remember We Pay Express 
on an order for any Two Binders and th • too! outbl. Ask for a froe copy of Bookbinding at Home, which is a complete 
catalogue of the great Simplex Binders. Address 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. US Washington Ave N., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

lu replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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S3 

ft To Colorado 
Udciid Back 


« 

FROM CHICAGO 




Every day this summer. Return 
limit October 31. Two through 
trains Chicago to Denver every day 
via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee 
4 St. Paul Railway 


In connection with the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 

Hundreds of places among the 
Rocky Mountains that are ideal 
summer resorts. Ask the nearest 
agent of this Company for details 
of the trip, or write to-day to 



F. A. MILLER. 

General Passenger Agent. 


CHICAGO 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH 
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D P? ^ 1 T\/ are use( * *° ad ~ 
D III vantage by corpulent 
- people, both ladies 

and gentlemen, to reduce corpulency and give 
rhape to a pendulous or relaxed abdomen. The 



use of these belts reduce the size and leave no 
room for superfluous fat to accumulate. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS 

for enlarged veins, weak or swollen 
joints, or where there is tenderness, 
itching, or burning, are the recog¬ 
nized relief and cure for these ail¬ 
ments. 

Literature gratis . Correspond¬ 
ence invited. 


Sharp & Smith 

92 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

2 DOORS N.OF WASHINGTON ST. 

MANl'PACTI'URBS OF 

High Grade Surgical Instruments, Hospital Supplies, 
Invalid Comforts, Trusses, Crutches, etc. 


~ TRI-CITY SANITARIUM 

Situated on the Mol’ne Bluffs Over¬ 
looking the Majestic Mississippi 



Offers ihe delight of a beautiful and ever changing 
landscape, besides a magnificently constructed and 
equipped building, the services of Sanitarium trained 
physicians and nurses, a c a ref oily prepared and daintily 
served hygienic dietary, the most modern facilities for 
the care of surgical and obstetrical cases, and a quiet 
homelike atmosphere. 

An attractive illustrated booklet describing the 
Institution, its advantages and methods, will be cheer 
fully mailed to those interested if addresses are sent to 

TRUCITY SANITARIUn, 

HOLINE ... ILLINOIS. 




A splendid picture of Niagara Falls, in twelve colors, 15x24 Vi inches, from the 
painting by Chas. Graham has just been published by the Michigan Central and 
will be sent together with a copy of Summer Vacation Tours, to any post-office in 
the world on receipt of lifty cents. Mention Good Health. 

O. W. Rdggi.es, G. P. and T. A., Monaduock, Chicago. 

In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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“ For Thirty-six Years a Standard 'Piano" 


WING PIANOS 


Sold Direct from the 
Factory — and in No 
Othpr Wav when you buy a 

VMllCl Wins Piano you 

•buy at wholesale. You pay the actual 
cost of making it with only our 
wholesale profit added. When you 
buy a piano as many people do — 
at retail — you pay the retail dealer’s 
store rent and other expenses; you 
pay his profit und you pay the com¬ 
mission or salary of the agents or 
salesmen he employs. 

The retail profit on a piano is never 
less than $75; often it is as much as 
$2no. This is what you save by buying 
a Wing Piano direct from the factory. 
Isn t it worth saving ? 

Our plan of selling is not an ex¬ 
periment. but a great success. In 36 
years over 38.000 Wing Pianos have 
been manufactured and sold They 
are recommended by seven Gov¬ 
ernors of States; by musical colleges 
and schools; by prominent orchestra 
leaders, music teache s. and musi¬ 
cians. 

Every Wing Piano is guaranteed 
for 12 years against any defect in 
tone, action, workmanship, or ma¬ 
terial. 



SENT ON TRIAL 

We Pay Freight No Money in Advance 

We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the 
United Slates on trial without asking for any advance 
payment or deposit. We pay the freight and other 
^ charges in advance. If the piano is not satisfactory 
^ after 20 days’ trial in your home we take it back 
entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing and are 
under no more obligations to keep the piano than if 
you were examining at our factory. There is absolutely 
no risk or expense to yon. Old instruments taken in 
exchange. 

SMALL EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Fpalurpg Some of the special features 

special reaiures which make lhe Wing Piano 

better than others are as follows: * Built up " wrest plank 
construction; “dove-tail " top and bottom frame construc¬ 
tion; over-strung concert grand scale with extra long 
strings and largest sounding board area, giving great 
volu no and power of tone; double lever grand repeating 
action; patent “capstan ” regulating device: *' non twist¬ 
ing hammer shanks; noiseless “direct-motion" pedal 
action; metal key bed support; extra heavy metal plate; 
metal depression bar; Pound board of Canadian spruce 
selected for vibrating qualities; cases of quarter-sawed 


A WING STYLE 

45 OTHER STYLES TO SELECT FROM 

lumber throughout, double veneered with choicest Circas¬ 
sian walnut, figured mahogany, and quartered oak ; full 
length duet music desk: patent practice clavier. 

Instrumental Attachment p’Sittto J 

the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo 
Music written for these iustruments. with and without 
piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a 
single player on the piano as though rendered by an or¬ 
chestra. The original instrumental attachment has been 
patented by us and it cannot be had in any other piano. 

Wine? O rtf one are made with the same care and 
Tvllig IMgalla sQid j n t h e same way as Wing 
Pianos. Separate organ catalogue sent on request. 

A Book You Need — FREE 

a piano you need the “Book of Complete Information 
About Pianos" wnich we publish and will send free if you 
write for it. It tells everything that anyone can possibly 
want to know about pianos. If read carefully it will make 
you a judge of tone, action, workmanship, and finish. It 
is the enly book of its kind ever published. You can have 
it free if yon send us your name and address. 


WING 4 SON 


350-370. West 13th Street, New York City 

36TH YEAR —ESTABLISHED 1868 


In replying; to advertisements please mention UUOD ME ALT n. 




































DIRECTORY 


Sanitariums 


T HE following Institutions are conducted under the same 
general management as the Sanitarium at Battle Creek, 
Mich., which has long been known os the moat thor¬ 
ns * ou ^J?.! y equipped sanitary establishment in the United 
States. The same rational and physiological principles rela¬ 
tive to the treatm°nt of diseases are recognized at these 
Institutions as at the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Both med¬ 
ical and surgical cases are received at all of them. 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, Battle Creek. Mich. 

J. H. Kellogg, M. D., Superintendent. 

COLORADO SANITARIUH, Boulder. Colo. 

ST. HELENA SANITARIUM, Sanitarium, Napa Co., Cal. 
NEBRASKA SANITARIUM, College View, Lincoln, Neb. 
PORTLAND SANITARIUM, Mt. Tabor. Ore. 

W. R. Simmons, M. D.. Superintendent. 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, Melrose, Mass. 

C. C. Nicola, M. D., SuperintendenL 

CHICAGO BRANCH SANITARIU/ 1 ,28 33d Place, Chicago. Ill, 
IOWA SANITARIUH, 603 E. 12th St.. Des Moines, Iowa. 

J. D. Shively. M. D.. Superintendent. 

TRUCITY SANITARIUM, T2i3 15th St.. Moline, Ill. 

SAN 11 ARIUM TREATMENT ROOA 1 S, M , 7 4 St., San Diego. 
Cal. 

GARDEN CITY SANITARIUM, San Jose. Cal. 

Lewis]. Belknap. M. IX. Superintendent, 
GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM, Apartado 138, Guadalajara, 
State of Jalisco, Mexico. 

J. W. Erkenbeck, M. D., Superintendent. 

INSTITUT SANITAIRE, Basle, Switzerland. 

P. Dk Forest, M. D.. Superintendent. 

SKODSBORG SANITARIUM, Skodsborg, Denmark. 

Carl Ottoson. M. D.. Superintendent. 
NEWFOUNDLAND HEALTH INSTITUTE. 282 Duckworth 
St., St. Johns, Newfoundland. 

A. E. Lemon. M. D.. Superintendent. 

SYDNEY SANITARIUM, Wahroonga. N. S. W., Australia. 

D. H. Kress, M. D.. Superintendent. 

FRIEDENSAUSANITARIUM, Post Grabow. Bez. Magdeburg* 

Germany. 

A. J. Hoenes, M. D. Superintendent. 

MADISON SANITARIUH, Madison. Wis. 

C. P. Farnsworth. M* D. Superintendent. 

SPOKANE SANITARIUH, Spokane. Wash. 

Silas Yaknell, M. D., Superintendent. 

DETROIT BRANCH SANITARIUM, 54 Farrar Sl. Detroit. 
Mich. 

KEENE SANITARIUM. Keene. Texas. 

P. F. Haskell, M. D., Superintendent. 

LOS ANGELES SANITARIUM, 31s W. 3d St.. Los Angeles. 
Cal. 

PENNSYLVANIA SANITARIUH, j8og Wallace St., PhiladeV 
phia. Pa. 

A J. Read, M. D. Superintendent. 

SURREY HILLS HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE, Caterham, 
Surrey. England. 

A. B. Olsen. M. D.. Superintendent. 

CALCUTTA SANITARIUM, 51 Park Sl. Calcutta, India. 
CHRISTCHURCH SANITARIUM, Papanui. Christchurch, 
New Zealand. 

TREATMENT ROOHS. Suite 219 Meriam Block, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

TREATMENT PARLORS. B65 5th St.. Milwaukee. Wis. 


TREATMENT ROOMS, 320 North Tejon St., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

TREATHENT ROOHS, 201-4. Granby Block. Cedar Rapids. 
Iowa. 

R. L. Mantz, M. D.. Superintendent. 

BUFFALO BRANCH SANITARIUM, 922 Niagara Sl, Buffalo. 
N. Y. 

A. R. Satterlee. M. D., Superintendent. 

NASHVILLE SANITARIUH, corner Church and Vine Sts, 
Nashville, Term. 

INSTITUTE OF PHYSIOLOGICAL THERAPEUTICS, Rooms 
230-232 Temple Court Building, Denver, Colo. 

H. C. Menkel, Superintendent. 

KOBE SANITARIUM, 42 Yamanoto-dori. Nichome. Kobe. 
Japan 

S. A. Lockwood. M. D.. Superintendent. 

CLEVELAND TREATMENT ROOMS. 230 Euclid Ave„ 
Cleveland. Ohio. 

LEICESTER SANITARIUM, 80 Regent St.. Leicester. 

land, A. B. Olsen, M. D., Superintendent W 

TREATHENT ROOMS, 44-46 E. Main St., Middletown. 
N. Y. 


Vegetarian Cafes 
and Restaurants 


E ATING-HOUSES where food prepared in accordance 
with the principles of rational dietetics and scientific 
cookery may be obtained, are now open in the follow¬ 
ing places. 


The Pure Food Cafe’ 13 S Main St. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Sanitarium Rooms, 1809 Wallace St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hygienic Company. 1209 G St., N. W. Washington. D. C. 
Sanitarium Dining Room, corner Church and Vine Sfs- 
Nnshville, Tenn. ^ 

Hygcia Dining Room, 279 Woodward Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 
Hygcia Dining Rooms, 5759 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 111 . 
Hygienic Cafe, +26 State St.. Madison, Wis. 

Hygienic Cafe, 865 5th St.. Mi’wau.kee, Wis. 

Pure Food Cafe, 607 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Pure Food Cafe, ...03 E. utb St.. Kansas City. Mo. 

Good Health Cafe, 145 S. 13th St., Lincoln. Neb. 

Nebraska Sanitarium Food Co., College View Neb. 

Pure Food Store, 2129 Farnum St., Omaha, Neb. 

Vegetarian Cafe, 322'* N. Tejou St., Colo. Springs. Colo 
Vegetarian Cafe, 1543 Glenarm St.. Denver, Colo. 

The Vegetarian, 755 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Vegetarian Dining Rooms. 317 W. 3d St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Portland Sanitarium Rooms. Mt. Tabor, Ore. 

Good Health Restaurant, 616 3d St. Seattle. Wash. 

White Rose Restaurant, W. II. Nelson, Proprietor. 36 W. 
iKth St.. New York City. 

Boston Health Food Store, W, F. Childs, Room 3x6, jog 
BoylstonSt.. Boston, Mass. 

VEGETARIAN CAFE, S. 170 Howard St., Spokane, Wash. 
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SANITARY AND 


INVALID SUPPLIES 


We will furnish any of Ihe folio whig named supplies 

in comb in a- 

lion with one year y s subscription f new or renewed) to GOOD HEAL TH 

for the price set opposite each :— 


Combination Water Bottle and Fountain Syringe, B 

$2 00 

14 it (1 (( it U ^ 

2 25 

Hot Water Bag, cloth insertion, two quart 

1 75 

ti a tt a ,, 

three quart 

2 00 

Spine Bag, 26-inch. 

1 75 

Stomach Tube. 

. 2 00 

Natural Flesh Brush. 

1 00 

Wet Abdominal Girdle. 

2 00 

Faradic Dry Cell Battery ...... 

8 00 

Abdominal Supporter . 

4 00 

Perfection Douche Apparatus, complete . 

2 25 

Douche Pan . . . .. 

1 25 

Perfection Vaporizer. 

3 00 

Magic Pocket Vaporizer ..... 

1 25 

with bulb for ear treatment 

1 75 

Rectal Irrigator. 

1 10 

A Package containing Sanitarium Talcum Powder, 

Massage Cream, and Antiseptic Dentifrice 

1 15 

Any of the above Combinations will be sent to separate addresses 

if so desired. Address 



GOOD HEALTH PUB. 

CO., 

115 WASHINGTON AVE., N„ BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 



In replying to advertisements please mention (iOCL) HEALTH. 
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A Bath 
for 

Beauty 

and 

Health. 

TRADE 


The Allen Fountain Brush 
and Bath Outfit 

Friction, Shower and Massage Combined. The 

only Sanitary Bath Brush that at one operation thoroughly 
cleanwn the akin, imparting a healthy tone and glow, and put* 
one in a condition to reai-t cold*. la-«nppe and jdlconUgioua 
and infection* diaeaaca. Furuiah.-d either for bath tub connec¬ 
tion. or with our fountaiu and Safety Portable IToor Mat, en¬ 
abling one to take a perfect apray and fnotional bath m any 
room. With thia outfit one ia independent of the bath room, 
as a better bath can be taken with two quarts of water, than 
with a tub-full the old way. Innurua a clear complexion, bnght 
eye*. o»*y click*, cheerful spirit*. aound «h-ep. Should be m 
every home, and every traveler a trunk or gnp. Tull outfit No. 2. 
oona'iating of Fountain Bmah| open mouth rubber water bag| 
b^ th fountain and aafety mat. Pnco $5.00. 

arc making from #*25 to t75 per week aelling 
Agents ou tnta. Send for FREE booklet, “The 
Science of the Bath,” pricea and term*. 

THE ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO., 401 Erie St, Tolsd#, 0. 



TV.e Superior QuaL 
ity of this Powder 
makes it one of the 
best for the treat¬ 
ment of— 

Prickly Heat 
Nettle-Rash 
Chafed Skin 

etc, etc. 

It is an excellent 
remedy for PER* 
SPIRING FEET 
and is especi al 1 y 
adapted — 

FOR 

INFANTS 

Delightful After 
Shaving. 

X 

Price, postpaid , 2$ 
per box . 

X 

Agents wanted. 


» 
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For Breaking Up Colds 

of the year, nothing can surpass the 


Good Health 
Bath Cabinet 


It will relieve a cold at once, by stimulating the skin, and 
causing the millions of little pores to perform properly 
their function — that of eliminating the waste matter pro¬ 
duced by the continual wear of the tissues. Those hav¬ 
ing kidney or liver trouble will find the Good Health Bath 
Cabinet of great help in assisting these organs to regain 
their normal condition, as it stimulates the skin to greater 
activity and causes it to carry off much of the matter 
which would otherwise have to be disposed of by these 
already overworked organs. 

11 is also valuable in breaking up symptoms of la grippe, 
pneumonia, fevers, and other ailments, and in Fact, in 
every instance where the skin pores need to be kept in an especially active condition, it is of 
great assistance. It affords a cleansing and refreshing bath for those in health, and its occa¬ 
sional use is an excellent tonic. Many cannot afford an expensive outfit for home treatment,but 
all can obtain a Good Health Bath Cabinet, which is recommended by the physicians of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. Write for description and prices, or much better, order one at 
once. Price with Alcohol Heater, Vapor Basin and Frame, $5.00, F. O. B., Battle Creek. 


Address GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Michigan. 


We offer liberal terms to agents. You can profitably use your spare time working for us. Write for terms. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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GOOD CLIMATE 

= I S A . = 

GOOD DOCTOR 


CALIFORNIA 

lias a climate that is kind to 
both sick and well. There is 
invigorating ozone in the 
mountains and hills, and ex¬ 
hilarating freshness beside 
the soft Pacific sea. Write 
for resorts folder, and other 
California literature to 

W. G. NEIMYER, 

GENERAL AGENT 

193 Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Southern Pacific 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HBALTH 
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THE STORY OF DANIEL 

BY ELDER STEPHEN N. HASKELL, 


Is one of the most interesting oj 
narratives from one of the most 
fascinating of books — the Bible. 
Elder Haskell has endeavored 
throughout the book to bring out 
the special providence of God 
over those who are faithful, in 
clear contrast to the fate of those 
who ignore His guiding hand. 

Library binding, with Scrip¬ 
ture marginal readings, clear 
type, well indexed , 26§ pages. 

ADDRESS 

Good Health Pub. Co. 

BATTLE CREEK. MICH. 


Become A Vegetarian 


A ND become stronger, healthier, happier, clearer - headed 
—and save mono. Learn about Vegetarianism 
through 

The Vegetarian Magazine. 

The Vegetarian Magazine stands for a cleaner body, a 
healthier mentality ami a higher morality. Advocates disuse 
of llesh, fish and fowl as food; hygienic living and natural 
methods of obtaining health. Pleaches humanitaiianisrn, 
purity and temperance in all things. Upholds nil that’s sensi¬ 
ble. right and decent. Able contributors. Has a Household 
Department which tells how to prepare Healthful and Nutri¬ 
tious Dishes without the use of meats or animal fats. Gi tr es 
valuable Tested Recipes and useful hints on HYGIENE, 
SELECTION OF FOODS. TABLE DECORATION. 
KITCHEN ECONOMY. CARE OF COOKING UTENSILS, 
etc. Full of timely hints on PREVENTION AND CURE OF 
DISEASE. Gives pot traits of prominent vegetarians, and 
personal testimonials from those who have been cured of 
longstanding diseases by the adoption of a natural method of 
living. TELLS HOW TO CUT DOWN LIVING Efe# 
PENSES WITHOUT GOING WITHOUT ANY OF U?yMT 
NECESSITIES. EXPLAINS THE ONLY WAY OF PER 
MANENTLY CURING THE LIQUOR HABIT WAYS 
TO INCREASE MUSCLE AND BRAIN POWER. Valua¬ 
ble hints on Child-Culture— how to inculrate unselfishness, 
benevolence and sympathy in children. A magazine for the 
whole family. Uniquely printed, well illustrated. Pages 7 
hy 10 inches in si/e. Published monthly. Sent postpaid to 
your address, 1 year, for Sr-, 6 rnos., 50c; 3 mos.. 25c: 1 mo., 
roc. No free copies. 

BOOKS YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 


Why I am a Vegetarian. J. Howard Moore.$ .2s 

Reasons for Vegetarian Diet,.05 

Just How to Cook Meals Without Meat.25 

Meatless Dishes.10 

The Natural Food of Man and How to Prepare It... .25 

Force in Foods. Dr J. D. Craig.10 

Saline Starvation aim How to Avoid It.05 

Cleanliness the First Principle of Hygiene. to 

Clerical Sportsmen, J. Howard Moore. .05 

The Art of Breathing.1.10 


THE VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE, Chicago, III. 


ttlilliams’ electro-medical Batteries 

PRICE LIST 

Improved Red Cross Battery • • • - §5 00 
Dry Cell 2 oth Century Battery • - - 6 00 
Double Dry Cell Perfection Battery - - 8 00 

For physicians and others who desire an extra 
large and very tine battery, we make 

Double Dry Cell Dial Battery - . $12 00 

A High-grade Battery at the Right Price. 

With each of these inst ruments we send GRATIS 
a copy of “ Suggestions and Directions for Treat¬ 
ing Disease with Faradic Currents of Electricity/' 
by J. J. Mackey, M. D. This little book gives full 
and explicit instructions for using our batteries 
AT HOME. 

SENT FOR FREE INSPECTION. We will 
ship any of our batteries, C. O. D.. privilege of ex¬ 
amination. expressage prepaid to any place in the 
United States. 

Exercise means alternate muscular contractions and relaxation. A faradic electric cur¬ 
rent applied to a muscle produces alternate muscular contractions physiologically 
similar to those obtained from exercise. 

The principal feature in favor of the electrical currents is that the blood circula¬ 
tion is promoted to a greater extent than through any other method. So-called muscular tension, as is well known, 
produces blood strangulation, which often leads to muscle binding, etc. Electricity exercises the muscles without 
great expenditure of physical and nervous energy , it stores energy instead of wasting it. Send for our catalogue '*G." 

PERCY G. WILL I AHS. Manufacturer. 

Office and Salesrooms, 6 Barclay Street, - - - NEW YORK 



ELECTRICITY AS 
AN EXERCISE 


la replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH, 
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COMPEn satii 


'CAN COMPANY 


Factory of the Compensating Pipe Organ Co.. Ltd. 


THE COMPENSATING 
= PIPE ORGAN = 


The most unique and remarkable instru¬ 
ment of the present day, giving a power 
and tone quality impossible in the ordi¬ 
nary pipe organ, and overcoming the 
difficulty of correcting the variations of 
pitch in pipes and reeds. 

ASK US QUESTIONS ABOUT IT 


COMPENSATING PIPE ORGAN CO., LTD. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium Training-school 

FOR MISSIONARY NURSES 


Now opens its doors to all Christian young men and women 
who are in sympathy with the truths taught at this institution, 
and who desire to prepare themselves to work for the better¬ 
ment of the race in the capacity of Christian or missionary nurses . 

A three-years course is provided, and the instruction given 
comprises a larger number of subjects and more thorough training 
than is offered by any other training-school in the world. In 
addition to the subjects taught in ordinary hospital training- 
schools, students in the Battle Creek Sanitarium Training- 
school for Missionary Nurses are thoroughly instructed in 
hydrotherapy (more than two hundred applications); in massage , 
manual Swedish movements (several hundred different manipula¬ 
tions and movements); the use of electricity (galvanic, faradic, 
static, and sinusoidal currents); phototherapy (the electric- 
light bath, the photophore, the arc-light, the actinic ray). 

There is also a very thorough course in surgical nursing . 
Ladies receive thorough theoretical and practical instruction in 
surgical and gynecological nursing. 

The course also includes instruction in bacteriology and 
chemistry , comprising laboratory work , lectures , and recitations. 

Nurses receive on an average two hours of regular class- 
work daily besides the regular training at the bedside and in 
practical work in the various treatment departments. 

The course in gymnastics embraces not only ordinary calis¬ 
thenics , but also the Swedish system of gymnastics , medical gym¬ 
nastics , manual Swedish movements , swimming , and anthropome¬ 
try \ There is no school of physical culture in which the oppor¬ 
tunities are greater than those connected with this school. 

The school of cookery also affords great advantages in scien¬ 
tific cookery , and also instruction in dietetics for both the sick and 
the well, the arranging of bills of fare, the construction of dieta¬ 
ries , and all that pertains to a scientific knowledge of the com¬ 
position and uses of foods. 

Graduates receive diplomas which entitle them to registra¬ 
tion as trained nurses in any State in the Union. Students are 
not paid a salary during the course of study, but are furnished 
books, uniforms, board, and lodging. Students are required 
to work eight hours a day, and are expected to conform to the 
rules of the institution at all times. Students may work extra 
hours at good pay so that the money so earned will be ample 
for all ordinary requirements during the course. 

Students who prove themselves competent may, on gradua¬ 
tion, enter into the employ of the institution at good wages. 

Address BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM TRAINING-SCHOOL 

Battle Creek, Michigan 
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SOME OF THE SUB¬ 
JECTS TREATED 


The Wonderful Hysterics of Life. 

Marvelous Intelligence Mani¬ 
fested in Plants—The Strange 
Instincts of C a r n i v o r o u s 
Plants—Intelligence in the 
Inanimate World—The X-Ray 
and Radium—Can Atoms 
T h i n k ? -Tissues W h i c h 
Think, Feel, and Work A 
Physiological Puzzle--Tlie 
Vital Fire -The Source of 
Bodily Heat. 

Miracles of Digestion and Nu» 
tritlon.—C r e a t i v e Po \v e r 
Manifest in Digestion- Wie¬ 
the Stomach Does not Digest 
Itself -The Miracle of the 
Cornfield Paw low's Inter¬ 
esting Experiment^The Re¬ 
markable Discoveries of Hor¬ 
ace Fletcher. 

Dietetic Sins.--The Divine Way 
in Diet—God Feeds the World 
Erroneous Notions about 
Fruits—The Curative Value 
of Fruits-Nuts Milk Germs 
—Vegetable Milk. 

Shall We Slay to Eat?—Flesh 
Eating and Cancer. 

The Natural Way In Diet.—Why 

Fats Render Food Indigesti¬ 
ble-Condiments the Cause of 
“Gin Liver*’ Cane-sugar a 
Cause of Disease. 

“ Life in the Blood." Marvels 
of Healing and Creation.--The 
Buttle in the Lymph Glands 
The Mystery of the Heart 
Beat—The Life in the Blood 
The Creative Power of tin* 
Blood -The Healing Power of 
the Blood—How the Blood 
Cells Combat Germs—How 
the White Ceils Destroy Mu- 
la rial Germs—Blood-building 
. Foods —How to Strengthen 
f the Heart. 

W hat to Do in Case of Sudden 
Illness or Accident.—Proper 
Breathing—The Use of the 
Abdominal Muscles in Breath¬ 
ing—Breathing and Diges¬ 
tion-Vital Capacity—Culti¬ 
vating Lung Capacity. 


32 FULL-P^IGE PLATES 
600 PAGES 
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of 
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3. R. Kellogg, m.D. 


Physiology from a New 
Standpoint. 


Old Truths Presented in a 
New Setting. 


Simple, Practical, Surpass¬ 
ingly Interesting. 


AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE. 


Dangers in the Air, and How to 
Avoid Them.--Diseases Due to 
Germs—The Marvelous De¬ 
fenses of the Body—How to 
Combat Germs—Soap as a 
Disinfectant - Are Germs Use¬ 
ful? 

The Curing, Healing Power of 
Light.— Wonderful Proper¬ 
ties of Light, rind Its Effect 
upon the Mein Skin Train¬ 
ing—The Morning Bath. 

How the Body Is Warmed. 
Regulation of the Body Heut 
—Fever. 

The Proper Clothing of the 
Body. Waist Const rict ion 
The Deformities of Civilized 
Women—Savage Fashions— 
The Bnrburity of Popular 
Modes of Dress Displace¬ 
ment of Vital Organs Duo to 
Waist Constriction-Far- 
reaching Mischiefs from Er¬ 
rors in Dress. 

How to be Strong.--A Day's 
Work—Exercise Assists Di¬ 
gestion—R o ii n d Shoulders 
and Flat Chest—Correct and 
Incorrect Sitting Attitudes— 
The Amount of Exercise Re¬ 
quired Estimation of the 
Work Done in Taking Exer¬ 
cise. 

The Brain and the Nerves. 

Feeling Cells and Working 
Cells—The Windows of the 
Mind—How to Have u Good 
Memory—Recent Interesting 
Discoveries about Nerve Cells 
—How to Have a Clear Head 
—How the Human Mind Dif¬ 
fers from Mind in Lower Ani¬ 
mals Human Instinct The 
Ministry of Pain—The Prob¬ 
lem of Heredity—Man’s Kin¬ 
ship with His Maker—Chris¬ 
tian Science— Rational Mind- 
cure. 

What Is Disease?--The Rational 
Use of Water—Cold Bathing 
—S t o m a c h Disorders The 
Mydriatic Treatment of Ty¬ 
phoid and Other Fevers—The 
Tonic Use of Water. 

Drugs Which Enslave and Kill. 

—A Drunkard's Liver—Ap¬ 
palling Statistics— Tea Tip¬ 
pling and Drunkenness. 


6 COLORED PLATES 
$1.50 by MAIL, POST-PAID 


*Address Good HcSlHK Pub. Co . 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 










































The Largest and Most Thoroughly Equipped of Sanitariums 


1 



The Battle Creek Sanitarium management were the first to organize a thoroughly complete system of physiological I 
therapeutics. Water cures had existed before,—eclectic institutions, mineral springs, and similar establishments,—but I 
iLie Battle Creek institution was the first to organize a system and method embodying all physiological agencies. 

The fire which consumed the main building of the institution Feb. 18, 1002, gave opportunity for complete reorgani- II 
ration anil new equipment. The new structure is absolutely fire-proof; the mode of fire-proof construction employed I 
was, of all so-called fire-proof constructions, the only one that stood the test of the recent conflagration in Baltimore. 

One hundred and seventy-five 
rooms with private baths; six hy¬ 
draulic elevators; electric lights; 
and private telephone in each 
room. 

Spacious parlors on every floor, 
roof garden, dining-room and 
kitchen at the top. Beautiful out¬ 
look from every window. 

Accommodations for eight hun¬ 
dred guests. Staff of thirty doc¬ 
tors; three hundred and fifty 
nurses. 

Nearly forty years' experience 
in this institution has demonstrated 
that the great majority of chronic 
invalids of all classes, including 
many considered incurable, can 
be Uaincd up to a state of healthful 
vigor by a systematic regimen 
based upon scientific principles, 
combined v ith a thoroughgoing ap¬ 
plication of the lesources of hydto- 
tberapy. 1 hototherapy. thermother 
apy massage. Swedish movements, 

Swedish gymnastics, electrother¬ 
apy, and the open-air treatment, guided by the findings of bacteriological, chemical, microscopical, and other accurate 
methods of examination. 

Special ward for surgical cases with perfect appointments. 

Special departments for diseases of the eye. ear. nose, and throat, and in charge of experienced specialists. 

For information concerning the facilities afforded, terms, etc., address. 

THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE COLORADO SANITARIUM 

Thirty miles northwest of the city of Denver is a well-equipped and well-regulated 
institution for the treatment of all chronic disorders. Buildings with all modern conveniences, 
including steam heating, electric lights, elevators, gymnasium. 

Baths of every description, 
including the Electric- 
light Bath. 

Massage and Manual Swed¬ 
ish Movements. 

Electricity in every form 
Medicated -Air Rooms for 
the treatment of diseases 
of the lungs. 

Special accommodations 
and separate building for 
tubercular patients. 
Classified Dietary. 
Laboratory of Hygiene, for 
bacteriological, chemical, 
and microscopical inves¬ 
tigations. 

Experienced Physicians and 
well-trained nurses. 

COLORADO SANITARIUM , "BOULDER, COLORADO 

























